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FURS. aT 


NEW YORK BANKERS. _ 


—y~ 





Agency of the BANK OF 


ORITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Comm: ria) Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East aud West Indies and South America ; 
as) Circular Lete*s of Credit for Travelers, available 
in all parts of the World, 

lDemandand time Bilis of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Canie Transfers. 

Demind Drafts on Seotland and 
©vada, British Columbia and San Fran 
.e ted, and other Banking business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, Agent. 


Ireland, also on 
cisco. Bills col- 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 








SAVINGS BANKS. 







| OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 


——___1 





PUBLIGATIONS, 








Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


1s8UB 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


[RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & TANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 





FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Eechange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission, All Orders 
will receive prompt attention, 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L. COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agents of Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1856. 





Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | ‘ needle Street ; ae 


(No. 34 Old B 
BRANCH | N0s-159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 


_ No 25 patgate Hill; 
OFFICES. ' 9 & 
: 


d Street ; 


Nos. 21 21 Eagware Road; 
— 6 & 7 Lowadcs Terrace, 


Knightsbridge. | Be 


Susscrisep Carrtat__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
£600,000 0 0 


Patv-ue CapiTaL_-----. 
Reservep Funp £170,000 0 6 


Directors: 
Joun Jones, Esq.. Chiirman. 


Henry Viaurs East, Esq. |Wa. Macnavonrtan, Esq. 
Jonun Hacxstock, Esq. Joaquin De Marcna Esq. 
Anvrew Lawair, Esq. WittiaM Srupson, Esqe 
Rosert Liorp, Esq. 


0 Jonaruan Torr, Esq. 
Ww eg and Esq., James E. Vanner, Esq, 
Ald., M. P. 


Groror Youno, Esq. 





Manager: 
Avrrep Georce Kennepr. 


Secreary—C. J. Wontu. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreigu Firms or Banks 
at such mo ‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid. 
ered consistent With sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on ‘aily balgnces, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demend Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
openei agvinst first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 
Cate LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 
BANKERS, 

10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Government and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


| Loans and C 4 
its received acd Interest 


Checks upon our House are collected through Cleiring- 
House as upon National ani State Banks, 

Circular Ecters of Cretit, available in 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W. C. SHeLpon. Geo. R Howeriy. 


FRANCIS T. WALKER & CO. 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 





cial Pate: Hi. a 


8 Fr neg 
allowed on Daily 





all the principal 


OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, |- 


Wishing to deal in Securities, 


Current at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Either for Cash or on Time. 





Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 

86 South Street. New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & C0., 
86 South Street, New York 








encashei when issued by Clients, and every dee 
seription of general Uanking Business 
crguenee 


disclose the transactions of auy of its customers. 


Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are Paige to | 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
(NSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WELL STREET, Vv. ¥., 


NEW YORK, coneee 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submitted 
in conformity with the pro /isions of its Charter: 
I i tetanding D ber Slst, 1872, $323.3¢7 63 
1873ee0e+eee!,420 627 33 


Total Premiums,.e0. o+-cecseceseese- $1,743,994 0 





oa 6 
Premiums received during year 


Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist to December Sist, 1873, ......5...$1,497,054 03 
Paid during the same j eriod : 

, Expense, Commi 
Re-Insurance and ivterest...$1,276,8 5 88 

Return of Premiums.........+ 74,336 02 

Paid to Policy Holders as an 
equivalent for scrip dcvidend 
aud Ju’y interest on Stock ... 85,925 77 

the Asseis of the Company on the 3ist De- 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 


Cash in bank®.coe....cecsreccsceccsccssegee 44,118 01 
Unite1 States, State and Bank Stocks, and 

Loans on Stocks... seeeccs.eeeeces ce 295,444 00 
Interest on Investments due . coccccee 4,269 £0 


Preminm Notes and Premiums in course of 
COLMCCLION 00. seccrecessesroccvecesoescses 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and silvige due tbe company.. 45,620 00 
$1,918,964 44 
Resotven, that a semi-anr ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
February next. 
TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AARON L, RBID, 
JOHN 1, WOOD, 
GEO. W. HENNINGs, 
HENRY EYR' 
JO8E?H SLAGG. 
FDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
1. EDGERTON, 
HENRY B, KUNAARDT 


JAMES | REELAND, 
SAMUEL WILL! 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JAS. D. FISH, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
», COLDEN MURRAY, 
\OWNSEND SCUDDER, 
SAMUEL L. 
BRYCE GRAY, 
N. L. MoOREADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
1AROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
J®EPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOfT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
iee-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Secona Vice-President, 
©. J. DUSPARD, Secretary. 








~ VAN NOSTRAND’S 


ECLECTIC 
ENGINKERt(nG MAGAZINE, 
VOL, X. NO. 4.—APRIL, 1874—NOW READY, 


CONTENTS: 

Theory of Arches, by Prof. W. Al (illustrated) ; 
Compound Engines, by A. Mallet, (illustrated); The 
Pola Basin, Dock and Railways, by Hamilton E. Towle, 
C. E., (llustrated); The Value of Artificial Fuel as Com- 

red with Coal, by John Wormald, C. E.; Notes on 

opper; Colmation, by J. P. Frizell, C. E.; On the Manu- 
facture of Steel ; the Stability of Iron Structures, by Mat- 
tieu Williams; Architecture in the Eleventh Century, by 
J. H. Parker, C. B.; a of Great Rivers ; Scien- 
tificand Industrial Education in the United States, by 
A. Vl). White; Portland Cement, and How to Use It ; 
Machinery as applied to the Manufacture of Watches, by 
T. Perkins, Scientific Errors; Foundations under 
Water, by Gabriel Jordan, C. E.; The Fireless 
tive, by Richard H. Buel ; Solution of the Battle of the 
Gauges, by Lewis M. Haupt, (illustrated); An account or 
the Erection of a Drawbridge without False Works, by 
C. 8. Maurice, C. E.; Considerations Bening & Safety 
in Manufacture and in Storage of the More Important 
Explosive Agents; Fairlie Engine for the Mexican Rail- 
ways. 

Reports of Engineers’ Societies; Iron and Steel Notes ; 
Railway Notes; Engineering Structures ; Ordnance and 
Naval Notes; Book Notices; Miscellaneous. 

TERMS—Published Monthly at $5 per annum ; single 
numbers, 50 cents. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher. 

23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street, Naw Your. 


J.B. Lippincott & Co. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


HUBERT FREETH'S PROSPERITY. 


AStory. By Mrs. Newron Crosianp, antbor 
of ‘*Lydia,” ‘Hildred, the Daughter,” 
“The Diamond Wedding,” ete 12 mo, 
Fine cloth, black and gilt ornamentation, 
$1.75. 

@“ Itisa mrefully executed composition, and as such 
will be sure to commend itself to those epicures who like 
to enjoy their novel like their wine, leisupely, holding it 
up to light from time to time, that they may see the 

ich color and mark the clear depth through the erystul. 
A hy gs tone of mora! teaching runs all through 
this k, and the story gains upon us as we continue it” 
—London Times. 


ALIDE. 
A Romance of Goethe's Life. By [ama 
Lazarus, author of ‘‘ Admetus, and other 
Poems,” ete. 12 mo. Fine cloth, $1.25. 

A ch ing story beautifully told, having for its sub- 
ject the romance of a life, the interest in which 1s and 
must for a long time be intense and all-absorbing. 
*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the 
price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


FOR REED ORGANS! 


THE 


ORGAN AT HOME! 


This admirable collection of music for Reed Organs 
should be at Home wherever there is a Reed Instrument. 
Nothing that is not of the very best quality has been al- 
lowed in the book, which vy Bey vhan —* — 
pieces, compactly printed on large pages. Nothing diffi- 
cult. Kvenything nicely fitted to the popular taste. 

Price in bds., $2.56. Cloth., $3.00. Wilt, $4,00 


New Method for Reed Orzans! 


PRICE $250. By WM. H. OLARKB. 


A th h Method, tai not only abundant di- 
rections and exercises, but a large quantity of the best 
Reed Organ Music, arranged and fitted with Mr. Clarke's 
well known exquisite taste and skill, Sells immensely, 

















































Clarke's Dollar Instructor 
FOR REED ORGANS 


An exeellent and attraciive instruction book for those 
who need a short and easy course. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. II. DITSON & CO,, 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


FORTY-TWO YEARS! 


FOR SALE! 


A File of THE ALBION from 1831 to date. This fil 
is complete since 1840, and but twelve numbers are miss- 
ing prior to that date. Address FILE, at this office, 











New York, March 9th, 1874. 
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THE ALBION. 








ST. NICHOLAS. 


Scribner's Illustrated Magazine 
For Boysand Girls 


The April number of ST. NICHOLAS, with its three 
splendid SERIAL STORIES, its Exquisite Pictures, and 
its Delightful Variety, is now ready. 

The N. ¥. Journal of Commerce says: 

“ST. NICHOLAS 1s without a competitor.” 

The Boston Journal says: ‘Nothing has been dono 
hitherto in this country, or England, to equal it.” 

‘BT. NICHOLAS is being widely adopted as 


A Reading Book in Schools. 
Price 25 cents, 14 Numbers for $3.00. Subscriptions are 
received by all Booksellers and News Dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“The Prince of the Monthlies.” 








NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL 8TREET). 


Capital paid oa - - $1,000,000 


This Company eaettien Gat deposits, allows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Also acts as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a Depository of 
Trust Fnnds. 


DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
©. A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 


F. Schuchardt, W. H. Tillinghast, 

Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Garner, 

A. A. Low, E. J. Woolsey, 

8. D. Babcock. 

Navid Jones, B F. Allen, Reg 
Sam’! F. Wm. T. Han.ilton, Syracuse. 


John Bloecgood. 
H. J. RUBBARD, Secretary. 


FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 


To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. 

hesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 

rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 

treet, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 


Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 


and still the very best articles furnishe1 without delay. 
Hoping tor eae of the liberal patronage so 
long — 
remain 5: Public’s Obedient Servant, 
tEDERICK KURTZ. 
N.B.—At my = establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, panies through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choices! articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 


low rates. 
FREDERIOK KURTZ, Proprictor. 





Scribner for April, 


The SUMMER CAMPAIGN BEGUN. 
‘Another Great Literary Sensation-” 
The Modern Robinson Crusoe, 


With 150 Beaatifal Illustrations. 
Messrs. SCRIBNER & CO. have secured for serial pub- 
lication in SORIBNER’S MONTHLY, M, Jules 
Verne’s Latest Story, 


“THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND.” 


in which, not eontent with the old stories of “ROBIN- 
BON CRUSOE” and the “SWISS FAMILY ROBIN- 
SON,” the writer undertakes to show how a party of 
men cast upon ® mysterious and desert island, may live 
by their scientific resources alone, without the aid of any 
wreck to draw upon for the materials of life and comfort. 
The party are Americans who set out from Rich 





NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


CASH] ASSETS JANUARY Ist, 1872, 


$3,255,748.94. 


Policies issued and applications prompt- 
ly attended to. 
GEORGE F, REGER, Manager, 








Va., during the siege in a balloon, M. Jules Verne 
unites with an accurate scientific knowledge, an exuber- 
ance of inventive genius that has 


FASCINATED THE WORLD. 

The theme of the present story affords the author the 
finest opportunity for the display of his peculiar gifts. 
The story will be profusely illustrated, and is begun in 
the April number. 

SCRIBNER for April has also an Illustrated Poem, 
* MARY BUTLER’S RIDE,” “ A RAMBLE IN VIR- 
GINIA, in THE GREAT SUUTH SERIES,” even 
more exquisitely illustrated than usual; Dr. Blauvelt’s 
article on “ THE RESURRECTION,” a PORTRAIT 
and SKETCH of JOHN HAY,” chapters from “KATA- 
ERINE EARL,” the end of “EARTHEN PITCHERS,” 
Shorter stories, Poems, Reviews. A POEM by the 
EDITOR, &¢e, &e. 

For sale by all News Dealers and Booksellers. Price 
$4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 


SORIBHER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y- 


WATERS’ CONCERTO and ORCHESTRAL 


a fulins 
vicct. in Saaae ever made. 

7 he CONCERTO ¢€ ORCHES- 

TRAL STOPS are the best 





ever placed in any Organs. 





Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 


My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border| ¥ 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 


all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete ‘assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers, Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Fstablished 1842. 





They are produced byan extra set of 
re “ee Ber wen voiced 
thy EFF! PF 


of which is 


WATERS’ New Scale PIANOS 
have grent power and a fine singing tone, 
wih all modern improvements, ani are the 
best Pianos made, ‘These Organs and Pi« 
Anos «are wareamnes for 6 years. re. Stece ex- 





481 Broadway hy an, - ™ 





The Yankee Letter File and Binder. 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANTES and business men 


INSURANCE COM- 
of all classes: We call your attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE ARTICLE, It will pay its cost every week. 
It has twenty-five times the durability of all others in the 
market, and is far more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS, 
which are soon cut off in using. It is made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies buat half 
the room on your DESK, while in use, of those above- 
mentioned. It is warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
or money refunded. Don’t purchase others until you ex- 
amine it. For sale by all STATIONERY DEALERS 
throughout the United States. Send for Cireular. 
Manufactured by 


DUNHAM & CO., 


Office and Factory 46 Centre Street, N. ¥. 


CORNER CHURCH, 








. W. FISKE, 
23 “paROLAY STREET, 


NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, 

STATUARY, DEERS, Does. 
LIONS, SETTEEFS, CHAIRS 

and all kinds of 
IAWN AND GARDEN 

ADORNMENTS. 
Galvanized Wire Fenes, 
For Farms, Lawns, Hen- 

neries, &c. 

Crestings for Mansard 


Roofs, 
A Large Variety of New 
Patterns. 

Iron Stable Fixtures 
Ot the most approved 
designs. 

Iron and Wire Railin:s 


For Public and Private 
Dwellings, Banks, Of- 
fices, Counters, &c. 


Copper Weather Vaner 


Over 250 New and Origina 
Patterns. 


G@™ Astimates given for 
all work when required. 8 


J. W. FISKE, 








Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of) —————- 


HUGH B. JACKSON; 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Wines, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 


From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 


Pates’s fey gan Cheese, Etc. Also constantly on hand 
ge variety of all the leading brands of 
ANA CIGARS. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE. 


ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO., 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope. 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. Al! 

well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when requested. 








“HAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, st., N. Y. 


PRICE, $2.00. 




















ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


G@P Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any oe r ny on receip 
JOLLARS by 
R. CC, aking Antheny & Co, 
Stationers, New York. 
€@ Send for C coe containing 
testimoni 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


To ITs Bav0RaL VITALITY AND COLOR 


Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappointment, 
and hereditary predisposi- 
tion, all turn the Los gray, 
ard either of them incline 
it to shed prematurely, 

Aver’s Harm Vicor, by 
long and extensive use, has 
— that it stops the 

tling of the hair immedi- 
often renews the 

growth, and always surely 
7 its color, when 
faded or gray. It stimu- 
5 lates the nutritive organs 
\ to healthy activicy, and 
preserves both the hair and its beauty. Thus brashy, 
weak or sickly hair becomes glossy, pliabie and stren h- 
ened ; lost hair regrows with lively expression; falling 
hair is checked and stabhshed ; thin hair thickens; — 
faded or gray hair resume their ‘original color. Itso 
tion is sure and harmless. It cures dandruff, heal ‘all 
humors and keeps the scalp cool, clean and soft—under 
which conditions, diseases of the scalp are impossible. 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair, the Vicor is praised for 
its grateful and agreeable perfume, and valued for the 
soft lustre and richness of tone it imparts. 


PSEPARRD RY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
























43 BARCLAY STSEET, SEW YORK, | Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 





OFFIOE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 





Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1673...$21,574,842 76 





INCOME, 
Premiums and annuities......$6,131,521 38 
Interest received and accrued. wit 83— 7,549,616 21 
"929,124,458 97 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death.... oescecceeee$l, 446,123 04 
Divi and returned ).«mi- 


ums on canceled policic .... 2,344,305 33 
Life annuities, mature! en- 
dowments n iroberage ce.. 82,629 13 
agency —4 sseccceesss 445,882 91 
Advert a ~ Ph 
Fees ting and Phy 115,598 67 
Taxes, ofice,and law 
—— ne 259,045 57 
compe Cosscececccseeseess 4,008,579 65 
$24,430,879 32 


.—— in Ls py Ccmpany, 1 
m hand .. venga Qly68, 537 85 
laveneai in United States, N 
York State, and other phe sd 
(market value, $4,937,320 24) 4,850,195 20 
Real Estate ....-seeeeesseeees 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mor' (secured 
by real estate, valued at a 
000,000 ; buildings thereo 
insured for over #13,7¢0,000, 
and the policies sssigned to 
the Company as additional 
coila SECUFItY + «+ ++++-14,135,265 23 
Loans on existing —— (the 
y 


— held by 
nm these pe to 
$4,052, 419 96)... .cceeccerees 


962,112 98 
Quarterly = quicsn 





January Ist, 1874. naosumpene 
Premiums on existing policies 
in course of ti n and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on their policies $800,000, in- 
cluded in habilities)......... 
Amounts due from Agents..... 
Interest to January 
Ist, ccna 


563,365 83 


287,936 34 
26 459 "7 


175,831 98 
———_ 24, 430.879 32 
ADD. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost. 7,125 04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1874...........$24,518,004 36 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 
Adj pas losses due subsequent 


Ist, 1874 .....0+e00- 
Reported losses awaiting proo’ 


271,655 00 


207,715 00 
Renewved for reinsurance on 
existing policies insuring 
$122, 394,273 20, ipating 
insurance en rer cent. 
Carlisie net premium); an 
$1,078,113 ¢ 65 non- ipat- 
ing (at 5 per cent. Car arlisle nt 07,400 on 
pPiaends 2 outstandi +» 208,630 57~22,775, Ae % 95 


Divisible quagius...cccoceccoccocscoee cf, 70RS06 41 4l 







From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a i y dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 





During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in- 
suring $26,621,000. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOws, 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLFS L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M. D. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
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The Dawn. 
All the wild waves rocked in shadow, 
And the world was dim and gray, 


Dark and silent. hushed and breathless, 
Waiting calmly for the day. 


And the golden light came stealing 
Over the mountain-tops at last, 
Flooding vale and wood and upland— 
It was morning—night was past. 
There they lay—the silvery waters, 
Fruitfal forest, glade and lawn— 
All in beauty, new created 
By the angel of the dawn. 
* * . . . * 
So my spirit slept in twilight — 
_All was quiet, gray, and still, 
Till the dawn of love came stealing 
Over hope’s snow-crested hill. 


T..en the dim world woke in glory, 
And the iris-dyes grew bright 

On the waves and woods and valleya, 
In a morning flood of light. 


Ah ! the vineyards and the gardens ! 
Ah! the treasures, rich and rare, 

Full of endless life and beauty, 
Which that dawn created there. 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” “LES TRAVA'LLEURS 
DE LA MER,” ETC., ETC. 











Part the First.—At Sea, 
BOOK THE SECOND. 


THE CORVETTE “CLAYMORE.” 








I.—ENGLAND aND France In Concert. 


In the Spring of 1793, at the moment when France simul- 
taneously attacked on all its frontiers, suffered the pathetic 
distraction of the downfall of the Girondists, this was what hap- 
pened in the Channel Islands. 

At Jersey on the evening of the Ist of June, about an hour be- 
fore sunset, a corvette set sail from the solitary little Bay of 
Bonnenuit, in that kind of foggy weather which is favorable to 
flight because all navigation is rendered dang The vessel 
was manned bya French crew, though it made part of the 
English fleet stationed on the look-out at the eastern part of the 
island. The Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne, who was of the 
house of Bouillon, commanded the Enylish flotilla, and it was 
by his orders, and for an urgent and special service, that the 
corvette had been detached. 

‘This vessel, entered at the Trinity House under the name of 
Ciaymore, had the appearance of a transport or trader, but was 
in reality a war corvette. She had the heavy, pacific look of a 
merchantman, but it would not have been safe to trust to that. 
She had been built for a double pu artifice and strength; 
to deceive if possible, to fight if necessary. For the service be- 
fore her this night, the lading of the 'tween decks had been re- 
placed by thirty carronades of heavy calibre. Either because a 

was feared, or because it was desirable to prevent the 

vessel having a suspicious a) ce, these carronades were 
housed—that is to say, securely fastened within by triple chaing 
and the hatches above shut close, Nothing was to be seen from 
without. The ports were blinded; the sides closed; it was as if 
the corvette had put ona mask. Armed corvettes only 
carry guna on the upper deck; but this one, built for surprise 
and ambuscade, had the deck free, and was able, as we have 
just seen, to carry a battery below. The Claymcre was after a 
eavy squat model, but a good sailer nevertheless—the hul! of 
the most solid sort used in the English navy; and in battle was 
almost as valuable as a frigate, though for mizen she had only a 
small mast of b tine rig. Her rudder, of a peculiar and 
scientific form, @ curved frame, of unique shape, which ecst 
fifty pounds sterling in the dockyards of Southampton, The 
crew, all French, was composed of refugee officers and deserter 
sailors. They were tried men; not one but was a good sailor, 
ood Sa. ary — bay | bs a threefold fanatic- 
— » Sword an ing. regiment of marines, 
- could be disembarked in case of seal wis added to the 

The corvette Claymore had as captain a chevalier of Saint 
Lonis, Count du Boisberthelot, one of the best officers of the old 
Royal Navy; for second, the Chevalier La Vieuville, who had 
prenmcew rgnt | fornaiel, yA na guards in which Hoche was 
teria - deny. fe ip Gacquoil, the most skilful mari- 

t was evident that the vessel had unusual busin 
Indeed, a man who had just come on board had the air pao 
entering upon an adventure. He was a tall old man, upright 
and robust, with a severe countenance; whose age it would have 
been difficult to guess tely, for he seemed at once old and 
young; one of those men who are full of years an. of vi ‘Or; 
who have white hair on their heads and ightning in t eir 
| wor forty in point of energy and eighty in power and an- 
ority. 

Ashe came on deck his sea-cloak blew o exposing hi 

large, loose breeches and top-boots, and a goetetia vest a 








hai one side tanned and embroidered with silk, while on the 


the hair was left rough and bristling—a complete 
of the Breton peasant. These old-fashioned jackets pueeenel 
= - case ae brid could - turned at will to 
ry or embroide: side; goat skin all 
gala acoutrements on Sunday. ' enon 


As if to increase a resemblance which had been carefall 
Studied, the peasant dress worn by the old man was threadbare Breton one is take 





at the knees and elbows, and seemed to have been !ong in use, 
while his coarse cloak might have belonged toa fisherman. He 
had on his head the round hat of the period, high with a broad 
brim which, when turned down, gave the wearer a rustic look, 
but took a military air when fastened up at the side with a loop 
and cockade. Tne old man wore his hat with the brim flattened 
forward, peasaut fashion, without either tassels or cockade. 
Lord Balcarras, the governor of the island, and the Prince de 
la Tour d'Auvergne, had in person ted and installed him 
on board. The secret agent of the princes, Gelambre, formerly 
one of the Comte d’Artois’ body-guard, had superintended the 
_jarrangement of the cabin; and although himself a nobleman, 





~| pushed courtesy and respect so faras to walk behind the old 


man carrying his portmanteau. When they left him to go ashore 
again, Monsieur de Gelambre saluted the peasant profoundly; 
Lord Balcarras said to him, ‘‘ Good luck, general!” and the 
Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne added: ‘* Au revi ér, my cousin !” 

‘The peasant” was the name by which the crew immediately 
designated their passenger in the short dia’ogue which seamen 
hold; but without knowing more about the matter, they under- 
stood that he was no more a peasant than the corvette was a 
merchant sloop. 

There was little wind. The Claymore left Bonnenuit, passed 
in front of Boulay Bay, and was for some time in sight, taking 
to windward; then she lessened in the gathering night and 
fina ly disappeared. 

An hour after, Gelambre, having returned to his house at 
Saint Helier, sent by the Southampton express the following 
lines to the ‘‘Comte d’Artois, at the Duke of York's head- 
quarters: ‘‘ Monseigneur. —The departure has just taken place. 
Saccess certain. In eight days the whole coast will be on fire 
from Granville to Saint Malo.” 

Four days previous, Prieur, the representative of ‘he Marne, 
ona mission tothe army along the coast of Cherbourg, and 
for the time residing at Granville, had received by a secret} 
oe this message, written in the same hand as the despatch 
above: 

“Citizen representative,—On the Ist of June, at the hour 
when the tide serves, the war corvette Cliymore, with a masked 
battery, will set sail for the purpuse of landing upon the shore 
of France a man of whom this is the description; tall old, 
white hair, peasants’ dress. hands of an aristocrat. I will send 


the 2nd. Warn the cruisers; capture the corvette; guillotine 
the man.” 


IIl.—Nieur on Boarp THE VESSEL, 


The corvette, instead of going south and making for Saint 
Catherine's, headed north, then veered to the west, and boldly 
entered the arm of the sea, between Sark and Jersey, called the 
Passage de la Deroute. At that time there was no lighthouse 
upon any point along either coast. The sun had fully set; the 
night was dark, darker than summer nights ordinarily are: there 
was @ moon, but vast clouds, rather of the equinox than the 
solstice, veiled thesky, and according to all appearance the 
moon would not be visible till she touched tke horizon at the 
moment of setting. A few clouds hung low upon the water and 
covered it with mist. 

All this obscurity was favorable. 

The intention of pilot Gacquoil was to leave comet on the left 
and Guernsey, on the right, and to gain, by bold sailing between 
the Hanois and the Douvres some bay of the St. Malo shore—a 
route less short than that by the Minquiers, but safer, as the 
French cruisers had standing order to keep au especially keen 
watch between Saint Helier and Granville. If the wind was 
favorable, and nothing occurred, Gacquoil hoped by setting all 
sail to reach the French coast by daybreak. 

All went well. The corvette had passed Gros-Nez. Toward 

nine o'clock the weather looked sulky, as sailors say, and there 
was wind and sea. but the wind was good and the sea strong 

without being violent. Still, now and then, the waves swept 

the vessel’s bows. 

The ‘ peasant,” whom Lord Balcarras had called ‘‘ General,” 

and whom the Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne addressed as ‘* My 

cousin,” had a sailor's foothold and paced the deck with tran- 

quil gravity. He did not even seem to notice that the corvette 

pitched considerably. From ‘time to time he took a cake of 

chocolate out of his pocket and munched a morsel; his white 

hair did not prevent his having all his teeth. 

He spoke to no one, except now and then a few low words to 
the captain, who listened with deft , and seemed to con- 
sider his passenger, rather than himself, the commander. 

The Claymore, ably piloted, skirted unperceived in the fog the 
long escarpment north of Jersey, hugging the shore on account 
of the formidable reef Pierres de Lecq, which is in the middle 
of the channel between Jersey and Sark. Gacquoil, standing at 
the helm, noted in turn the Greve de Lecq, Gros-Nez and Pie- 
mont, and guided the corvette among this chain of reefs, feel- 

ing his way to a certain extent, but with certainty, like a man 
familiar with the course and acquainted with the disposition of 
the sea. The corvette had no light forward, from a fear of be- 
traying its passage through these well-watched waters. ‘The fog 
was a cause for congratulation. They reached the Grande 

Etaque. The mist was so thick that the lofty outline of the 

Pinnacle could scarcely be.made out. Ten o'clock was heard 
to sound from the belfry of Saint Ouen, proof that the wind was 
still abaft. All was ye’ going on well. The sea grew rougher 
on account of the neighborhood of La Corbiere. 

A little after ten, Count du Boisberthelot and the Chevalier 
La Veuville reconducted the man in the peasant’s garb to his 
cabin, which was in reality the captain's state room. As he 
went in, he said to them in a low voice : 

‘‘Gentlemen, you understand the importance of secrecy. 

Silence ap to the moment of explosion. You two are the only 
ones here who know my name.” 

** We will carry it with us to the tomb,” replied Boisberthelot. 
“As for me,” added tie oli man, ‘‘ were 1 in face of death, I 
would not tell it.’’ 

He entered his cabin. 





III.—ArisTocraTs aNnp PLEBEIANS. 


The commander and the second officer returned on deck and 
walked up and down, side by side, in conversation. They were 
evidently talking of their passenger, and this was the dialogue 
which the wind dispersed among the shadows. 

Boisberthelot murmurred in a half-voice in the ear of La 
Vienville, ‘*‘ We shall see if he is really a leader.’’ 

La Vieuville replied, ‘‘ In the meantime he is a prince.” 

* Almost.” 

‘* Nobleman in France, but prince in Brittany.” 

“Like the La Tremoilles; like the Rohans.” 

** With whom he is connected.” 

Boisberthelot resumed: 

‘* In France, and in the king’s carriages, he is marquis, as I 
am count, and you are chevalier.”’ 

‘* The carriages are far off!” cried La Vieuville. ‘‘ We have 
got to the tumbril.” 

There was a pause. 

Boisberthelot began again: ‘' For lack of a French prince, & 
0.” 





you more details to-morrow. He will land on the morning of| own 


‘* For lack of thrushes -no, for want of an eagle—a crow is 
chosen.’’ 

** T should prefer a vulture,” said Boisberthelot. 

And La Vieuville retorted, ‘‘Yes, indeed! a beak and 
talons.” 

** We shall see.” 

“Yes,” resumed La Vieuville, ‘it is time there was a head. 
I am of Tinteniac’s opinion—‘A true chief, and—gunpowder!’ 
See, commander; I know nearly all the leaders, possible and 
impossible—those of yesterday, those of to-day, and those of 
to-morrow: there is not one with the sort of headpiece we need. 
In that accursed Vendee a general is wanted who is a lawyer at 
the same time. He must weary the enemy, dispute every mill, 
thicket, ditch, pebble; worry him; take advantage of every- 
thing; see to everything; slaughter plentifully; make ex- 
amples; be sleepless, pit At this hour there are heroes 
among that army of peasants, but there are no captains. 
D'Elbee is nobody; Lescure is ailing; Bonchamps shows mercy 
—he is amiable, that means, stupid; La Lochejacquelein is a 

ificent sub-lieutenant; Silz an fliocer for open country, 
unfit for a war of expedients; Cathelineau is a mere carter; 
Stofflet is a cunning ekeeper; Bererard is incapable; Boul- 
ainvilliers is ridiculous; Charette is a brute. And 1| do not 
speak of the barber Gaston. For, in the name of Mars, what is 
the good of opposing the Revolution, and what is the difference 
between the Eipebitiens and ourselves, if we set hairdressers 
to command noblemen ?” 

** You see this wretched Revolution has infected us also.” 

“* An infection that France has caught.” f 

“An infection of the Third Estate,’’ replied Boisberthelot. 
“It is pw Page land that can cure us of it.” ; 

“And will cure us, do not doubt of it, captain.” 

‘* In the meanwhile it looks ugly." 

‘Indeed yes. Clothoppers everywhere! The Monarchy 
which has Stofflet for commander-in-chief, the gamekeeper of 
De Maalevrier, has nothing to envy in the Republic that has for 
Minister Pache, son of the Duke of Castries’ r. What men 
this Vendean war brings out against each r! On one side 
Santerre the brewer, on the other Gaston the wig-maker!'’ 

‘* My dear Vienville, I have a certain respect for Gaston. He 
did not do badly in his command of Guemenee. He very 
nearly shot three hundred Blues, after making them dig their 


ves. 
ss Well and good; but I could have done that as well as he.” 
* Zounds ! no doubt; and I also.” 
‘The great deeds of war,” resumed La Vieuville, ‘‘ require 
to be undertaken by noblemen. ‘They are matters for knights 
and not hairdressers.” 


“ Still there are some estimable men among this ‘ Third 
Estate,’” returned Poisberthelot. ‘Take, for example, Jolly 
the clockmaker. He had been a sergeant in a Flanders regi- 
ment; he himself made a Vendean chiet; he commands a 
coast band; he has a son who is a Republican, and while the 
father serves among the Whites, the son serves among the Blues. 
Encounter. Battle. The father takes the son prisuner, and 
blows out his brains.” 
‘* He's a good one,’’ said La Vieuville. 
“A royale Brutus,” replied Boisberthelot. 
** All that does not alter the fact thst it is insupportable to be 
commanded by a Coquereau, a Jean—Jean, a Moulins, a Rocart, 
@ Bonju, a Chouppes !” 

| dear chevalier, the other side is equally disgusted. We 
are full of plebeians—they are full of nobles. Do you suppose 
the sars-culctles are content to be commanded by the Comte de 
Canclaux, the Viscomte de Miranda, the Viscomte de Beauhar- 
nais, the Comte de Valence, the Marquis de Custine, and the 
Duc de Biron.” 


** What a hash !"’ 
“ And the Duc de Chartres !” 
“ Son of Egalite. Will that fellow ever be king?” 


** Never.” 

‘« He mounts towards the throne. He is aided by his crimes.” 
** And held back by his vices,” said Boisberthelot. 

There was silence again; then Boisberthelot continued : 

** Sti!l he tried to bring about a reconciliation. He went to 
see ~ king. I was at Versailles when somebody spat on his 


“« From the top of the grand staircase ?” 
** Yes.” 


** it was well done.” 
‘* We call him Bourbon the Bourbeux."’ 
** He is bald: he has pimples; he is a regicide—pah !" 
Then La Vieuville added, ‘‘ 1 was at Ouessant with him.” 
**In the Sait Esprit ?” 
“ Yes."’ 
“If he had obeyed the signal thatthe Admiral d’Orvillers 
made him, to keep to the windward, he would have prevent- 
ed the English from passing.” : 
“* Certainly.” 
‘ Is it true that he was hidden at the bottom of the hold?” 
** No; but it must be said all the same.” 
And La Vieuville burst out laughing. 
Boisherthelot observed, ‘* There are idiots enough! For in- 
stance that Boulainvilliers you were speaking of, La Vieuville. 1 
knew him. I had a chance of studying him. In the beginning, 
the peasants were armed with pikes; if he did not get it into 
his head to make pikemen of them! He wanted to teach them 
the manual exercise, ‘shoulder pikes!’ ‘level pikes!’ He 
dreamed of transforming those savages into soldiers of the line. 
He proposed to show them how to mass battalions and form 
hollow equares. He jabbered the old-fashioned military dialect 
to them; for chief of a squad he said un cap d’escerde, which was 
the appellation of corporals under Louis X'V. He persisted in 
forming a regiment of these poachers; he had regular companies 
where the sergeants ranged themselves in a circle every evening 
to take the countersign from the colonel’s sergeant, who 
whispered it to to the sergeant of the lieutenants; he repeated it 
to his neighbor, and he to the mun nearest; and so on, from ear 
to ear, down to the Jast. He cashiered an officer because he 
did not stand bareheaded to receive the watchword from the 
sergeant’s mouth. You can fancy how all this succeeded. The 
booby could not understand that ts must be led peasant 
fashion, and that one cannot make drilled soldiers out of wood- 
choppers Yes, I knew that Boulainvilliers.” 
They moved on a few steps, each pursuing his own thoughts. 
Then the conversation was renewed. é 

** By the way, is it true that Dampierre is killed?” 

“* Yes, commander.” 

** Before Conde ?” 

‘‘ Atthe camp of Pamars—by a gun-shot.” 

Boisberthelot sighed. ‘‘ The Comte de Dampierre, 
another of ours who went over to them!” 

** A good journey to him,” said La Vieuville. 

‘* And the princesses; where are they ?” 

“* At Trieste.” 

* Still 2” : 

“ Still, Ah, this republic!” cried La Vienville. ‘ What 
havoc from such slight sources! When one thinks that this 
revolution was caused by the deficit of a few millions!” 


He was 


























THE ALBION. 











“ Beware of small beginnings,” said Boisbertbelot. [ 


“ Everything is going badly,” resumed La Vieuville. 

“‘ Yes; La Rouarie is dead; Du Dresnay is anidiot. What 
pitiful leaders all those bishopsare! We have priests when 
soldiers are needed ! Bishops who are not bishops! Generals 
who are no generals!’ 

La Vieuville interrupted Boisberthelot. 

“* Commander, bave you the Monit-ur in your cabin ?” 

“* Yes.” 

** What are they playing in Paris, just now?” 

** Ad le and Paulin, and The Cavern.” 

‘* T should like to see that.” 

“* You will be able to. We shall be at Paris in 9 month.” 

Boisberthelot reflected a moment, and added: ‘* At the latest. 
Mr. Windham said so to Lord Hood.” 

** But then, captain, everything is not going so ill.” 

** Zounds ! everything would go well, if only the, war in 
Brittany could be properly conducted.” 

La Vieuville shook. his head. 

«* Commander,” he asked, ‘ do we land the marines ?” 

«Yes; if the const is for us—not if it is hostile, Sometimes war 
must break down doors, sometimes slip in quietly. Civil war 
ought always to have a false key in its pocket. We shall do all 
in our power. The most important thing is the chief.” Then 
Boisberthelot added thoughtfally: 

‘*La Vieuville, whatdo you think of the Chevalier de 
Dieuzie ?” 

* The younger ?” 

* Yes.” 

** For a leader?’ 

o Yeu. ” 

‘* That is another officer for open country and pitched battles, 
Only the peasant understands the thickets.” 

“Then make up your mind to General Stofilet and to 
General Cathelineau.” 

La Vieuville mused awhile and then said; ‘‘ It needs a prince; 
@ prince of France; a prince of the blood—a true prince.” 

“Why? Whoever says prince” —— 

‘** Bays poltroon. I know it, captain. But one is needed for 
the effect on the big stupid eyes of the country lads.” 

** My dear chevalier, the princes will not come.” 

“ We will get on without them.” 


on the carriage. 


The cordage had broken, so that the gun was no longer secure 
The stationary breeching which prevents re- 
coil was not in use at that period. Asa heavy wave struck the 
port, the carronade, weakly attached, recoiled, burst its chain, 
and began to rush wildly about. Conceive, in order to have an 
idea of this strange sliding, a drop of water running down a 
pane of glass. 

At the moment when the lashings gave way, the gunners were 
in the battery, some in groups, others standing alone, pied 
with such duties as sailors perform in expectation of the com- 
mand to clear for action. The carronade, hurled forward by 
the pitching, dashed into this knot of men and crushed four at 
the Pret blow; then, flung back and shot out anew by the roll- 
ing, it cut in two a fifth poor fellow, glanced off to the larboard 
side and struck a piece of the battery with such force as to un- 
ship it. Then rose the cry of distress which had been heard. 
The men rushed towards the ladder—the gun-deck emptied in 
the twinkling of an eye. The enormous cannon was left alone. 
She was given up to herself. She was her own mirtress, and 
mistress of the vessel. She could do what she willed with both. 
‘Lhis whole crew, accustomed to laugh in battle, trembled now. 
To describe the universal terror would be impossible. 

Captain Boisberthelot and Lieutenant La Jieuville, although 
both intrepid men, stopped at the head of the stairs, and re- 
mained mute, pale, hesitating, looking down on the deck. 
Some one pushed them aside with his elbow and descended. 

It was their passenger—the peasant—the man of whom they 








had been speaking a moment before. 
When he reached the foot of the ladder, he stood still. 


V.—Vis er Vr. 

The cannon came and went along the deck. One might have 
fancied it the living chariot of the Apocalypse. The ship-lantern 
oscillating from the ceiling added a dizzying whirl of lights and 
shadows to this vision. The shape of the cannon was un- 
distinguishable from the rapidity of its course; it looked black 
in the light, it cast weird reflections through the gloom. 

It kept on its work of destruction. It had already shattered 
four other pieces, and battered two breaches in the side, fortu- 
nately above the water-line, but where the water could enter 
should a squall come on. It dashed itself f antically against 
the framework; the solid tie-beams resisted, their curved form 











Boisberthelot p d his hand upon his forehead with the 
mechauical movement of a man endeavoring to bring out some 
idea. He exclaimed— 

‘* Well, let us try the general we have here,” 

** He is o great nobleman.” 

** Do you believe he will anaw~r?” 

** Provided he is strong.” 

** That is to say, ferocious,” said Boisberthelot. 

The count and the chevalier looked fixedly at one another. 

** Monsieur da Boisberthelot, you have said the word —feroci- 
ous, Yes; that is what we need. Thisis a war without pity. 
The bour is tothe bloodthirsty. The regicides have cut off 
Louis XVI.’a head—we will tear off the four limbs uf the regi- 
cides. Yer, the general necessary is General Inexorable. In 
Apjoa and Upper Poitou the chiefs do the magnanimous; they 
dabble in generosity—nothing moves on. In the Marais and 
the county of Retz, the chiefs are ferocious—everything goes 
forward. It is because Charette is savage that he holds his own 
against Parrein—it is hyena against hywna.” 

Boisberthelot had no time to reply; La Vieuville’s words 
were suddenly cut short by a desperate cry, and at the same in- 
stant they heard a noise as unaccountable as it was awful. The 
ery and this noise came from the interior of the vessel. 

The captain and lieutenant made a rush for the gun-deck, bat 
could not get down. All the gunners were hurrying up 
frantically. 

A frightfal thing had just happened ! 


IV.—Tormentum Bett. 

One of the carronades of the battery, a twenty-four-pounder, 
had got loose. 

Thisis, perhaps, the most formidable of marine accidents 
Nothing more terrible can happen to a vessel in open sea and 
ander full sail. 

A gun that breaks its moorings becomes suddenly some in 
describable supernatural beast. It isa machine which trans- 
forms itself into monster. ‘The mass turns upon its wheels, 
has the rapid movements of a billiard ball; rolls with the roll- 
ing, pitches with the pitching; goes, comes, pauses, seems to 
meditate; resumes its course; rushes along the ship from end to 
end like an arrow, pirouettes, springs aside, evades, rears, 
jostles, breaks, kills, exterminates. It is a battering-ram which 
assaults a wall at its own caprice. Moreover, the battering-ram 
is iron, the wall wood. It is the entrance of matter into 
liberty. One might say that this eternal slave avenges 
itself. It seems as if the power of evil hidden in what we call 
inanimate objects finds a vent and bursts suddenly out. It has 
an air of having lost patience, of seeking some strange, obscure 
retribution; nothing more inexorable than this rage of the in- 
animate. The mad mass has the bounds of a panther, the weight 
of the elephant, the agility of the mouse, the obstinacy of the 
axe the unexpectedness of the surge, the rapidity of lightning, 
the deafness of the tomb. It weighs ten thousand pounds, and 
it rebounds like a child's ball. Its flight is a wild whirl 
abruptly cut at right angles. What is to be done? How to end 
this? A tempest ceases, a cyclone passes, a wind falls, a broken 
mast is replaced, a leak is stopped, a fire dies out; but how to 
control this enormous brute ot eed In what way can one 
attack it? 

You can make a mastiff hear reason, astound a bull, fascinate 
a boa, frighten a tiger, soften a lion; but there is no resource 
with that monster, a cannon let loose. You cannot kill it—it is 
dead; at the same time it lives. It lives with a sinister life be- 
stowed on it by Infinity. 

The plank’s beneath it give it play. It is moved by the ship, 
which is moved by the sea, which is moved by the wind. This 
destroyer 1s a plaything. The ship, the waves, the blasts, all 
aid it; hence its frightful vitality. How to assail this fury of 
complication? How to fetter this monstrous mechanism for 
wrecking a ship? How foresee its comings and goings, its re- 
turns, its stops, itsshocks? Any one of these blows upon the 
sides may stave out the vessel. How divine its awful gyrations? 
One has to deal with a projectile which thinks, seems to possess 
ideas, and which changes its direction at each instant. How 
stop the course of something which must be avoided? The 
horrible cannon fling itself about, advances, recoiles, strikes to 
the right, strikes to the left, flees, passes, disconcerts, ambushes. 
breaks down obstacles, crushes men like flies. The great danger 
of the situation is in the mobility of its base. How combat an 
inclined plane which has caprices? The ship, so to speak, has 
lightning imprisoned in its womb which seeks to escape; it is 
like thunder rolling above an earthquake. 

In an instant the whole crew were on foot. The fault was the 

chief gunner’s; he had neglected to fix home the serew-nut of 


the mooring-chain, and had so badly shackled the four wheels] round the hang 


of tho carronade that the play given to the sole and frame had 


separated the platform, and ended by breaking the breeching. | the flowers for honey.—Good Words. 


giving them great strength, but they creaked ominously unde 
the assaults of this terrible club, which seemed endowed with a 
sort of appalling ubiquity, striking on every side at once. The 
strokes of a bullet shaken in a bottle would not be madder nor 
more rapid. The four wheels passed and repassed above the 
dead men, cut, carved, slashed them, till the five corpses were a 
score of stumps rolling about the deck; tbe heads seemed to cry 
out; streams of blood twisted in and out the planks with every 
pitch of the vessel. The deck damaged in several places, began 
to gape. The whole ship was filled with the awful tumult. 

he captain promptly recovered his composure, and at his 
order the sailors threw down the batchway everything which 
could deaden and check the mad rush of the gun—mattresses, 
hammocks, spare sails, coils of rope, the sailors’ kits, and the 
bales of false assignats of which the corvette carried a whole 
cargo; an infamous deception which the English considered a 
fair trick in war. 

But what could these rags avail? No one dared descend to 
arrange them in any useful fashion, and in a few moments they 
were mere heaps of lint. 

There was just sea enough to render the accident as complete 





as possible. A tempest would have been desirable; it might 
have thrown the gun upside down, and the four wheels once in 
the air, the monster could have been mastered. But the de- 
vastation increased. There were gashes and even fractures in 
the masts, which, imbedded in the woodwork of the keel, pierce 
the decks ot ships like great round pillars. The mizenmast 
was cracked, and the mainmast itself was injured under the 
convulsive blows of the gun. The battery was being destroyed. 
Ten pieces out of the thirty were disabled; the breaches 
multiplied in the side, aud the corvette began to take in water. 

The old passenger, who had descended to the gun-deck, look- 
ed like a form of stone stationed at the foot of the stairs. He 
stood motionless, gazing sternly upon the devastation. 

They must perish or put a summary end tothe disaster—a 
decision must Be made-—but how 

What a combatant—this cannon! They must check this mad 
monster. They must seize this flash of lightning. They must 
overthrow this thunderbolt. 

Boisberthelot said to La Vieuville, ‘‘ Do you believe in God, 
chevalier?” 

La Vieuville replied, ‘* Yes. 

** In a tempest ?” 

“ Yes; and in moments like thi-.” 

** Only God can aid us here,” said Boisberthelot. 

All were silent—the cannon kept up its horrible fracas. 

The waves beat against the ship; their blows from without 
responded to the strokes of the cannon. 

It was like two hammers alternating. 

Suddenly, into the midst of this sort of inaccessible circus, 
where the escaped cannon leaped and bounded, there sprang a 
man with an iron barin his hand. It was the author of the 
catastrophe, the gunner whose culpable negligence had caused 
the accident—the captainof the gur. Having been the means 
of bringing about the misfortune, he desired to repairit. He 
had caught up a handspike in one fist, a tiller-rope with a slip 
ping noose in the other, and jumped down into the gun-deck. 

hen a strange combat began; a titanic strife—the struggle of 
the gun against the gunner; a battle between matter and in- 
telligence; a duel between the inanimate and the human. 

The man was posted in an angle, the bar and rope ip his two 
fists; backed against one of the riders, settled firmly on his legs 
as on two pillars of steel; livid, calm, tragic, rooted as it were, 
to the planks, he waited. 

He waited for the cannon to pass near him. 

The gunner knew his piece, aud 1t seemed to him that she 
must recognize her master. He had lived a long while with her. 
How many times had he thrust his hand between her jaws! It 
was his tame monster. He began to address it as he might have 
done his dog. 

** Come!" said he. Perhaps he loved it. 
[Lo be continued in our next.] 


No. Sometimes.” 





Fiowers 1x Mexico.—One thing which strikes one pleasantly 
{n Mexico is the wonderful abundance of flowers. All the year 
round crowds of Indios sit at the street corners in the early 
morning, making and selling for a real, bouquets which in Lon- 
don or New York could not be got for a guinea. Roses, ver- 


the made-up bouquets, the Indios from the mountains bring 


a flower like an immense white jessamine; and fora ‘‘quartilla,” 
1}d., yon can buy an armful of it which will scent a whole house 





for a week. Our rooms were always fragrant with the bouquets 
which came in fresh every two or three days, and sometimes 
D ing baskets in the windows a lovely humming 
bird would hover like a living emerald and dip his long bill into 


The Oak and the Vine. 


By Lavra Wintsrop JoHNson. 


Dear love ! when first | called thee mine, 
And life’s new morning on us broke, 

*Twas the old story of the vine 
Supported by the stalwart oak. 


Scarcely | felt your light embrace;— 

Nor burden, but a clinging bliss, 
Bringing a tenderness and grace, 

With every twining tendril’s ki-s. 
Behold me now in life's decay ! 

My leaves are fallen, my boughs are torn, 
A hollow, sapless trunk to-day, 

I stand, upon the Autumn morn. 


But rich with purple clusters sheen, 
A miracle of beauty thou! 
For love, for life, on thee I lean; 
Thy strong, kind clasp sustains me now. 


Unkindness in Friends, 
By J. R. Rosrsson. 


A look unkind from those we love 
Is worse—far worse to bear 

Then acts of deepest hate from those 
For whom we do not care, 

How slight a word would pierce the heart 
When by a dear one spoken; 

Their very nearness points the dart, 

Adds new venom to the smart 

Which else fell heedless on the heart, 
The heart—now well-nigh broken, 


Oh! never let one word unkind 
Escape thy lips to me, 
But ever bear this truth in mind: 
The slightest look from thee 
Of coldness, or dislike, would a ake 
Deeper impression far 
Than years of malice, hate, or wrong 
Borne towards me by the vulgar throng; 
Theirs I could bear, however long, 
Bot thine, all bliss would mar. 


WAT TYLER: 


Or, Nobles and Serfs. 











By William Harrison Ainsworth 
AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &c, 


BOOK I. 


THE INSURRECTION. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE 





TAX-COLLECTOR, 


The merriment was then at its height on the green. 
Youths and maidens were disporting themselves; va- 
rious pastimes were going on ; and, judging from the 
shouts of laughter, everybody seemed to be happy. 

The only person who appeared out of place amid such 
a joyous scene was the tax-eollectdr. Luckily, very 
few of the concourse were aware of his ill-omened 
presence ; so he did not disturb the general enjoyment. 

A large circle, some four or five feet deep, was formed 
round the May-pole, and through this ring our Lombard 
merchant contrived to penetrate, and was thus enabled 
to see the dancers, who were hidden by the throng. 

Several of the dancers were comely, and he was par- 
ticulary struck by the well-formed limbs of one of them. 
This was Marjory, the milkmaid, whom Editha had met 
earlier in the day ; and though the active damsel had 
now been bounding round the May-pole for nearly an 
hour, with very little intermission, she did not appear 
half so much fatigued as the swain next her. 

If her object was to tire out this poor youth, Marjory 
completely succeeded ; for soon afterwards he was fain 
to give in,. nd she then relinquished the rope of flowers 
which she had held so long, and retired with him, flushed 
and panting,amid the cheers and laughter of the by- 
standers. 

Messer Benedetto withdrew at the same time, having 
seen enough of the dancing, and looked round for Shax- 
ton, whom he left outside the ring. 

He did not see him; but his eyes alighted ons 
sturdy individual in the garb of a smith, standing at a 
little distance with a comely dame, and a young damsel 
beside him. 

It instantly occurred to the Lombard merchant that 
this"person must be Wat Tyler of whom the tax-collector 
had spoken, and he therefore regarded him with a cer- 
tain curiosity ; but his attention was quickly diverted 
from the smith to the F pen. damsel with him, and he 
was gazing at her with surprise and admiration, when 
Shaxton came up. 

After a word with his employer, the tax-eollector 
strode towards the smith, and, in a loud and insolent 
voice, demanded his name. 





benas, heliotropes, and carnations grow like weeds; and besides | 
down packs on their backs of the ‘‘Flor de San Juan” (Bovardia), | 


“* What is it to thee, how I am called?” rejoined the 
other, sternly, 

“ Much,” said Shaxton. “In virtue of mine office I 
am empowered to interrogate any man I think proper, 
and I again demand thy name and calling. Thou wilt 


incur a penalty an’ thou refusest to answer.” 


“Wat Tyler is my husband’s name,” interposed the 


dame, fearing some disturbance mightoccur. “He isa 


| 
‘ 


smith and an armorer,” 
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THE ALBION. 











“Tut, wife!” cried Wat. “He knows who I am well 


enough. 


Now, about thy business, fellow !” 
‘I have not yet done,” said Shaxton, pertinaciously. 
“ This maiden is thy daughter ?” 

Wat’s patience was nearly exhausted, and he was also 
enraged by the bold, offensive stare with which the tax- 
collector regarded Editha. 

“ Ay, ay, she is our child,” again interposed Dame 
Tyler. 

_ “Child!” exclaimed Shaxton. “By St. Blaise! she 
is ripening into womanhood.” 

“ Thou hadst best begone!” cried Wat Tyler, with a 
look so fierce and menacing, that the tax-collector deem- 
ed it prudent not to provoke him further, more espe- 
cially as several persons had gathered round the smith, 
and seemed disposed to take part with him. 

He, therefore, contented himself with saying, “Thou 
shall hear more from me on the morrow,” and marched 
away. 


CHAPTER XIL 


MARK CLEAVER, ELIAS LIRIPIPE AND JOSBERT GROUTHEAD. 


As Shaxton departed, Messer Benedetto came up, 
and said, in a bland, half-apologetic voice to Editha, “I 
trust the man has not been rude to you, fair damsel ?” 

Editha searce made any reply, being unwilling to en- 
ter into conversation with a stranger, whose manner, 
though courteous, was somewhat forward ; but her fath- 
er said, bluntly, “ You should teach your servant better 
manners, sir.” : 

“ My servant!” exclaimed Benedetto. 

“ Ay ; or your factor, or whatever you call him,” 
said the smith. ‘ Unless I am much mistaken, you are 
one of the Lombard merchants who have farmed the 
poll-tax, and this insolent fellow is your collector.” 

Astounded at being addressed in this manner, Bene- 
detto glanced at the speaker, but his eye sunk beneath 
the smith’s steady gaze. 

“Art sure this is one of the Lombard merchants, 
Wat 2 asked a bystander, noticeable for his round, 
rosy visage. 

“ As sure as I am that thou art an honest butcher, 
Mark Cleaver,” replied Wat Tyler. “Let him deny it if 
he can. *Tisto him and his brethren, and not to the 
King and the Government, that we now pay taxes. Why 
should we Englishmen allow ourselves to be despoiled 
by usurious foreigners ?” 

“ Ay, wherefore ?” cried several angry voices. 

“If you will listen to reason, my good friends,” said 
Benedetto, in a calm, persuasive tone, “ I will show that 
you are not unjustly treated by us. We did not im 
pose the taxes of which you complain.” 

“But the Government did not dare to collect the 
taxes, or they would not have sold them to you,” inter- 
rupted Wat Tyler. 

“The Government wanted the money immediately, 
and we advanced it,” said the merchant. ‘ You cannot, 
in fairness, expect us to be losers by the transaction.” 

‘You hope to be large gainers by it, I doubt not,” said 
Wat ; ‘but I think you will find yourself out in your 
reckoning. "Iwasa wrongful bargain, and ought never 
to have been made!” 

“Blame not us good friends, but the Government 
that made it,” said Benedetto, still in the same calm 
voice. “If the poll-tax presses hardly upon you, as it 
may in some cases, you should call upon the ministers 
to refund the money we have paid them.” 

“You are jesting with us, master,” said Mark Cleav- 
er. “I should like to see the ministers refund 
money.” 
~ We have been bought and sold, that is quite clear,” 
said another bystander, a little man, in a gray woollen 
jerkin, and a tall conical cap. ‘“ But these Lombard 
merchants and the ministers will both rue their bar- 
gain.” 

“Thou art a brave man for a tailor, Elias Liripipe,” 
observed Wat Tyler. “ Wilt thou clip off this caitift 
tax-collector’s ears ?” , 

“ Ay,marry will I—with my shears,” replied Liripipe, 
suiting the action to the word. 

“ He shall fare worse if he comes to me,” cried Jos- 
bert Grouthead, the cheesemonger. “I will cut him in 
twain as I would a Chedder cheese.” 

“ And eat him afterwards,” observed Benedetto, 
drily. “ Methinks you ble more than is needful. 
After all, three groats ahead is not much. Were beau- 
ty taxable,” he added to Editha, “ your father ought to 
pay twenty nobles for you. The King hath no fairer 
damsel in his dominions. ‘Tis true, by Saint Anthony, 
gainsay me who will!” 

“ Nay, we will none of us gainsay you,” said Liripipe, 
who, like his companions, were somewhat appeased by 
the merchant’s manner; “we are all agreed as to 
Editha’s beauty,” 

Satisfied with the favorable impression he had pro- 
duced, Messer Benedetto walked off towards another 
part of the green. 

Wat Tyler looked after him, and observed, to Li- 
Tipipe— 

CThou art right, gossip : these Lombard merchants 
will rue their bargain.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


Meantime another traveler had arrived at the 
“ Bull.” 

He had come from Canterbury, and as he had rid- 
den across the Dartford Heath, it was wonderful he 
had met with no molestation from the outlaw and his 
band. 

In age, this traveler was between fifty and sixty ; 
but he was still active and full of vigor, and had a 
striking and highly intellectual countenance, grave in 
expression, and lighted up by fine dark eyes. 

The face was a perfect oval, the nose being some- 
what pronounced, but handsomely formed. His dark, 
forked beard was still unmixed with gvay, as were his 
locks. His frame was tall, spare, but remarkably well 
proportioned. 

He wore a dark velvet tunic, over which was a loose 
gown, and his coif was encircled by a roll of stuff like 
a turban, which gave effect to his physiognomy. 
From his girdle hung a pouch, and he had a short 
sword by his side. He wore boots of supple leather, 
but not with the long pointed toes previously de- 
scribed. 

As the traveler rode up to the inn, Urban Baldock, 
the host, a stout, good-humored, personage, came 
forth to greet him. 

“Your worship is welcome to Dartford, 
Baldock. “ Will it please you to alight ?” 
“Canst thou give me a lodging, Baldock ?” inquired 
the traveler. 

_ “Ah, marry can I!” replied the host. ‘The house 
is full; for a large party has just arrived from the 
‘Tabard,’ at Southward ; but your worship shall not 
want a lodging, even if I give up my own chamber.” 
“Gramercy, good host!” replied the other; “I 
would not have thee put to inconvenience on my 
account.” 

“ Nay, the inconvenience is nothing,” said Baldock. 
“°*Twould be a reproach to me if I did not find ac- 
commodation for the renowned Geoffrey Chaucer, of 
whom, as a poet, all England is justly proud.” 
“Though thou hast not been at Court, thou hast 
learnt the art of flattery, I find, Baldock,” said Chau- 
cer, smiling, for he was not displeased by this tribute 
paid to his reputation. ‘ But thou say’st thine house 
is full. Whom hast thou with thee ?” 

“They are mostly strangers,” replied the host, 
“and I Be not yet learnt their names. But I will 
inform myself anon. One of them is yonder on the 

en. You may discern him amid the crowd.” 

“T see him,” observed Chaucer, looking in the di- 
rection indicated. “Tis Messer Benedetto, the great 
Lombard merchant. Tll be sworn he has come here 
to look after the collection of the poll-tax which he 
and his partners have farmed.” 

“ No doubt your worship is in the right. There is 
a rascally tax-collector in the house. Would to heaven 
we were rid of him! for I fear he may breed some 
disturbance in the village.” 

With the host’s assistance, Chaucer then dismount- 
ed; and having seen his horse taken to the stable and 
well cared for he followed Baldock to the principal 
guest-chamber. 

It was a comfortable room, with a very low ceiling, 
supported by great beams. The panels were of oak, 
and the furniture—tables, chairs, and benches—were 
also of oak. The bay windows were open, and looked 
upon the green. 

There were no guests in the room ; and the seats 
outside the house were deserted. All were watching 
the sports. 

A good deal of noise arose from the merry-makers ; 
but the poet did not find it disagreeable, and declined 
t~ have the windows shut. 

“ What will your worship be pleased to take for sup- 
per ?” inquired the host. “Ihave a cold capon, and 
a cold ham, and a famous cold pastry ; and I can fry 
you some noble crimson trout from the Darent, or 
silver eels, as you may like best, and I can add a dish 
of rare cray-fish, from the Cray.” 

“ Give me the trout and the capon,” replied Chau- 
cer. “ And, hark ye, while you are preparing sup- 
per, bring me a flask of red Gascoigne wine and a 
manchet.” 

The host then disappeared, and the poet, left alone, 
leaned partly out of the window, to survey the pleas- 
ant scene. 

And now a word about him. 

Born in London in 1328, Geoffrey Chaucer, at the 
period of our story, was fifty-four ; but, as we have al- 
ready shown, he carried his years bravely. He was 
said to be of noble extraction ; and it can, at least, be 
declared of him with certainty that he looked well 
born. 

Since the Conquest, all the poetry of the country 
had been written in Norman-French, then the dom- 
inant language ; but while he was a student at 
Cambridge, and not more than eighteen, Chaucer 
made his first essay with an English poem, which, 
from its novelty, as well as from its beauty, obtained 

an immense success, and won for him the proud title 


” said. 





he has ever since borne of “The Father of English 
Poetry.” 

Subsequently, Chaucer became a page at the Court 
of Edward IIL, and was speedily taken into favor b 
that monarch’s second son, John of Gaunt, the ambi- 
tious Duke of Lancaster. It was at this time that 
Chaucer wedded Philippa, sister of the Lady Cather- 
ine Swynford, to whom the Duke of Lancaster was 
secretly attached, and whom he ultimately married. 

During all this period the poet had been adding to 
his laurels. Appointed as envoy to the republic of 
Genoa, he had an opportunity of visiting Petrarch ; 
and on his return from this embassy, and from a mis- 
sion to Charles V. of France, he received the lucrative 
appointment of Controller of the Customs. A butt of 
sack was not bestowed him, as on Poets Laureate in 
after-days, but a goblet of wine was brought him each 
day by the King’s cup-bearer. 

Chaucer next followed Edward into France, and 
was present at the unsuccessful siege of Reims, In- 
fluenced by the example of the Duke of Lancaster, 
with whom he was now connected by marriage, the 
poet embraced the doctrines of Wycliffe, and thereby 
incurred the enmity of the clergy and their partisans. 

On the accession of Richard IL, so long as the 
Duke of Lancaster swayed his royal nephew’s councils, 
Chaucer was in high favor at Court; but as the 
Duke’s influence declined, the poet was neglected, and 
he had retired in disgust shortly before his introduc- 
tion to the reader. ' 

Amid his varied occupations—embassies, conflicts 
with the clergy, and political intrigues—Chaucer had 
found time, to produce several most exquisite poems, 
but his greatest achievement, the ‘Canterbury 
Tales,” which raised him to the highest pinnacle of 
fame, and has maintained him there ever since, was 
not accomplished till some years later. 

While the poet was gazing through the window, 
charmed by the beauty of the evening, amused by the 
scene, and allowing various fancies to flit through his 
mind, he became aware of a young damsel who was 
passing across the green, sufficiently near to enable 
him to judge of her beauty. 

So lovely, so graceful was she, that his eyes follow- 
ed her as she moved along, and he almost refused to 
believe that the middle-aged dame who accompanied 
her, and evidently belonged to the lower class, could 
be her mother. 

But as the host appeared at the moment, with the 
manchet and «wine, he questioned him, and learnt, to 
his infinite surprise, that the fair damsel was the 
daughter of Wat Tyler, the smith. 

“Tlow so rough a fellow came to have a daughter 
so fair and gentle puzzles me, but so it is,” said Bal- 
dock. “The villagers think so highly of Editha’s 
beauty, that they call her the Fair Maid of Kent.” 
“And she deserves the appellation,” observed 
Chaucer. 

“She is now going to the priory,” pursued the host. 
“She attends matin vespers py day. Lady Isabel, 
the Prioress, takes much notice of her.” 

“The fair damsel brings to mind her own youth 
and beauty, no doubt,” said Chaucer. “ Lovelier 
creature was never seen than the Lady Isabel Cavers- 
ham. I well remember her. She hath many lovers, 
and amongst them was one noble knight whom she 
preferred to all the rest. But he proved false, fore- 
swore her to wed another, and she buried herself in 
this nunnery.” 

“T have Sian something of the story before,” re- 
marked Baldock. “ But the scandalous gossips hinted 
at that time that the noble knight you mention had 
deeply betrayed her.” 

“ Believe not the tale, good host,” said Chaucer. 

“Nay; it has long since been forgotten, I trust,” 
rejoined Baldock. -‘Any faults the Prioress may have 
committed have been expiated, I make no donbt, by 
severe penance. She is worn to a skeleton by constant 
mortification of the flesh. The Princess of Wales, who 
is performing a pilgrimage to Canterbury, has been 
here to-day, and paid the holy mother a visit.” 

“T met the Princess and her train near Rochester,” 
said Chaucer. “But I had no converse with her 
Grace. I am curious to have another look at the 
smith’s fair daughter, in who, as you say, the good 
Prioress takes so much interest.” 

“Nay; if your worship desires it, that can be readily 
accomplished,” replied Baldock. “You have but to 
walk towards the priory, and you will meet her re- 
turning from vespers.” 

While this discourse was going on, Chaucer had 
eaten a few mouthfuls ot bread, and drank a cup of 
wine. 

He now rose, and bidding the host keep back sup- 
per for an hour, went forth, and proceeded to the 
priory. 
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SEDITIOUS TALK BENEATH THE OAK. 

Chaucer’s noble countenance and gravity of manner: 

inspired respect, and caps were doffed as he passed” 

through the concourse on the green, but no one ven- , 
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who separated himself from the throng, and strode 
towards him. 

The poet stopped, and courteously awaited the 
man’s approach. 

“Master Geoffrey Chaucer will scarcely recollect 
me,” said the burly fellow, doffing his cap; “but I 
well remember seeing him when he was in France 
with the late King and the Duke of Lancaster. I was 
then an archer in the train of Sir Eustace de Val- 
lertort.” 

“Ha! I mind thee well! Thou wert the stoutest- 
archer Sir Eustace had; but I can not recollect thy 
name, 

“T am called Wat Tyler, and am now a smith in 
this village,” replied the other. 

“Wat Tyler say’st thou?” exclaimed Chaucer, re- 
garding him with snrprise. “How long hast thou 
dwelt here ?” 

“ Nigh sixteen years,” replied Wat. 

“Then thou wert here before the Lady Isabel 
retired to the nunnery ?” 

“Thad married, and had set up as a smith, about a 
twelvemonth before that event,” said Wat. 

“ T thought so,” mentally ejaculated Chaucer. 

He then added aloud. “Had thy lord fulfilled his 
vow, the Lady Isabel might now adorn a Court, 
instead of wearing away her life in a cloister. Nor do 
I think Sir Eustace is happy.” 

“Mayhap his conscience afflicts him,” observed Wat. 

A momentary silence ensued, which was broken by 
Chaucer, 

* Just now,” he said, “as Iwas gazing from the 
window of the inn, mine eyes were greeted by a vision 
of exceeding beauty. "T'was not a fairy, nor a nymph, 
that I beheld, but a young damsel, and I was told by 
the host that she was the daughter of Wat Tyler the 
smith.” 

“My daughter !” exclaimed Wat. 
over-rate her beauty, worshipful sir.” 

“Not a whit. "Tis true I caught only a momentary 
glimpse of her—but she appeared to me the fairest 
maiden mine eyes ever lighted on. However, I must 
needs see her again, to make sure.” 

“Editha is gone to vespers at the priory, or I would 
beg you to step into my cottage. She would esteem 
it a great honor to converse with the famous Master 
Geoffrey Chaucer.” 

“ Walk with me to the priory. Perchance we may 
meet her,” said Chaucer. 

As they went on together, the convérsation drop- 
ped, and the poet seemed occupied by his reflections. 

From time to time Wat Tyler stole a glance at him, 
but did not make a remark. 

They had now quitted the village, and entered an 
avenue leading to the priory. Halting beneath a fine 
old oak, which threw its mighty branches across the 
road, Chaucer said to his companion, “ Art thou a 
W yeliffite ?” 

“Truly am I,” replied Wat. “I am a friend of the 
Francisean friar, John Ball, who is now imprisoned 
for preaching Wycliff’s doctrines.” : 

“T saw John Ball while I was at Canterbury, and 
he spoke to me obscurely, as he believed a religious 
insurrection to be at hand.” 

“Tf an insurrection takes place it will not be merely 
against the clergy,” said Wat. “ Before the abuses 
of the Church are reformed, the grievances of the peo- 
ple must be redressed.” 

“The ecclesiastical hierarchy must be abolished,” 
said Chaucer. 

“Serfdom destroyed, and property equally divided 
amongst all,” added Wat. 

“Nay, I cannot go so far with thee as that,” rejoin- 
ed Chaucer. “And be not led away by idle talk. 
Property never will be in common. Thus much I can 
tell thee, and thou mayst repeat it to thy followers, if 
thou wilt; had not the Duke of Lancaster been thwar- 
ted—ay, constantly thwarted—in his plans for the 
people’s benefit, most of their grievances would by 
this time have been remedied.” 

“T can easily understand why you should endeavor 
to justify the Duke of Lancaster, sir,” rejoined Wat 
Tyler, boldly. “But his Grace has lost the people’s 
confidence, and will never regain it.” 

“ How !—never regain it ?” cried Chaucer. 

“He is known to be ambitious, and they think he 
aims at the Crown. I must speak plainly,” rejoined 
‘Wat. “The people will not help him to dethrone his 
nephew—son of the Black Prince.” 

“ He does not need their aid for any such rebellious 
design !” said Chaucer, in a tone of severe rebuke. 
* Great wrong is done him by the foul suspicion. The 
Duke is the firmest supporter of the Throne.” 

“But is he not mistrusted by his royal nephew— 
greatly mistrusted ?” observed Wat Tyler. 

“The Duke hath many enemies, avowed and secret, 
and I know not what false assertions concerning him 
may have been made by the latter to the King; but 
this I wot well, Richard hath not a more loyal and 

devoted subject than his uncle, John of Gaunt.” 

“Loyal the Duke may be; but ’ts certain he is aspir- 
ing, ond the people like him not.” 

“Would they like any Prince?” demanded Chaucer, 


“You greatly 


sceptically. 
of themselves ?” 

“Time will show,” rejoined Wat Tyler, with a feel- 
of self-exultation. 

“Thou think’st we are on the eve of an insurrection 
—ha?” cried Chaucer, fixing a searching look upon 
him. 

“Nay, I may not say that,” rejoined the other; 
“but Taffirm that the people are resolved to obtain 
a hearing.” 

“ And I tell thee again there is no one who can ob- 
tain a hearing for them, unless it be the Duke of 
Lancaster.” 

Wat Tyler shook his head. 

“They fear Jest should they be betrayed,” he said. 

“They thirk the Duke will use them for his own 
purpose; and that gained, will sacrifice them.” 

“The rising will be instantly crushed without his 
support,” cried Chaucer. 

“J do not think so,” rejoined Wat Tyler. 

All this time they had been a secret listener to their 
discourse. 

Behind a neighboring tree was ensconced the tax- 
collector, who had followed them cautiously from the 
green. 

Not a word uttered by either speaker had escaped 
Shaxton’s quick ears. uring now heard enough, he 
prepared to decamp. 

“Twas lucky I followed them,” he thought. “I 
have learnt a most important secret, which I can turn 
to profit, by revealing it to the Council. Evidently 
an insurrection of the people is about to burst forth. 
Wat Tyler is concerned in it, and Master Geoffrey 
Chaucer is now privy to it; if, indeed, he be not, as I 
suspect, one of the chief contrivers. Both must be 
arrested. I will consult with Messer Benedetto. No; 
that were unwise—as, if he takes the matter in hand, 
I shall lose the reward. I must proceed cautiously. 
What if I were to send a message to the Lord Mayor, 
and Sir John Philpot! I will do it, if Ican find a 
trusty messenger. But hist! I hear footsteps ! 
Some one comes this way, I must be gone.” 

With this, he stole noiselessly away, entirely eseap- 
ing the notice of the two persons in the vicinity. 





CHAPTER XV. 
WHAT PASSED BETWEEN CHAUCER AND EDITHA, 


The footsteps that had alarmed the spy were those 
of Editha and her mother, who were returning from 
the priory. 

Wat Tyler pointed them out to the poet, but Chau- 
cer did not require to be told who they were, for he 
instantly recognized the fair young damsel. 

The pair quickened their pace as soon as they des- 
cried the smith, and presently came up. But they 
stopped at a short distance till called forward. 

Chaucer did not embarrass the young damsel by 
regarding her too steadfastly ; but nevertheless, his 
raze threw her into some confusion, and covered her 
air cheek with blushes. 

Whatever inference he drew from this rapid but 
close inspection of her features, he allowed no sign to 
escape him. 

“This is Master Geoffrey Chaucer, child,” said Wat 
Tyler, in a low tone, to his daughter. 

The mention of that name operated like magic on 
Editha, and seemed instantly to dispel her timidity. 

Raising her eyes, she gazed at the poet with ming- 
led reverence and admiration. 

“ By St. Anselm ! she is very like the Lady Isabel,” 
thought Chaucer. — 

“Pardon my boldness,” cried Editha: “I did not 
think I should ever behold Master Geoffrey Chaucer, 
and I cannot repress my delight at seeing him. Till 
now I thought he could be no mortal man.” 

“Then, I fear, you must be grievously disappointed,” 
observed Chaucer. 

* Disappointed !—no! I have hitherto regarded you 
as a superior being, whom I should not dare to 
address.’ 

“But you have no such feeling “now, I trust ?” he 
said. 


“Would they follow any leader but one! 


Chaucer evidently took a lively interest in his youn 
companion, which could not fail to gratify her, an 
she replied to all his questions with the most perfect 
candor and simplicity. 

She told him of the constapt kindnesses she had re- 
received from the good Prioress, and how warmly 
attached she was to her. At this, he did not seem at 
all surprised, but he counselled her not to become a 
novice without due consideration. 

Neither did he seem surprised when she told him of 
the notice that the Princess of Wales had taken of 
her that morning; but he said she was wrong not to 
accept the Princess’ gracious offer of a place in her 
Highness’ household, 

He lookel very grave, however, when informed of 
the annoyance she had experienced from Sir John 
Holland. 

“I strongly commend your prudence,” he said. 
“You treated the insolent young noble as he deserved, 
and I trust you may never behold him again.” 

“But his last words, whispered in St. Edmond’s 
chantry, seemed to intimate that he meant not to de- 
sist from pursuing me,” she said. “ He terrifies me.” 

“If you have any real uneasiness, mention the mat- 
ter to the Prioress, and she will advise you how to act.” 

* I have already done so, and she has promised to 
send a message to the Princess of Wales.” 

“Then you may rest easy,” he rejoined. 


“ Your 
persecutor will trouble you no more.” 





CHAPTER XVI, 
THE EREMITE. 


They had now nearly reached the end of the avenue, 
when a friar was seen approaching from a side path, 

His long, gray gown almost covered his bare feet, 
and his cowl was drawn over the back of his head. A 
cord was tied round his waist, and from this girdle 
hung a long string of beads. A white beard added to 
his venerable appearance. 

“Tis Friar Gawin, the eremite,” observed Editha, 
“Te is going from his cell to the priory.” 

“ Where is the hermitage ?” inquired Chaucer. 

“ Not far hence, in the wood,” she rejoined. 

“T pray you to excuse me, sir. I think, from the 
holy father’s manner, that he desires to speak to me. 

Chaucer bowed, and walked slowly on; and by the 
time Wat Tyler and his wife had joined Editha, the 
hermit came up. : 

“Dominus vobiscum !” he exclaimed. “ Ye are well 
met. I have something to say to thee, daughter,” he 
added, to Editha, “but I cannot say it now, Pri’thee 
bring her to my cell, this evening,” he continued to 
Dame Tyler. 

“Shall I do so?” said the dame, appealing to her 
husband. 

“Ay, marry,” he replied; “wherefore not ?—the 
moon rises early.” 

“Come with them, and thou wilt, brother,” said the 
hermit to Wat. “Thou canst wait outside my cell.” 

* Nay; I am not afraid !” rejoined the smith. “No 
one will molest them, As soon as the moon hath risen 
—and that will be about the ninth hour—you may 
expect them, father.” 

“T shall not detain them long,” replied-the hermit. 
“T have not much to say—but it must be said to- 
night.” 

“T hope you mean not to reprove me for any fault 
I have committed, father?” said Editha. 

* You will learn in good time, daughter,” replied 
the hermit. “ At the ninth hour I shall expect you. 
The taper burning in the window of my cell will 
guide you through the gloom. You need have wo fear. 

‘here are no evil things near my abode. All good 
saints have you in their keeping !” 

With this valediction, he pursued his way to the 
priory. 

They did not overtake Chaucer till he had entered 
the village, and was close by the smith’s habitation, 

“T am now going to supper at the inn,” he observ- 
el to Wat. “When I have finished my meal, I should 
like to see yon again.’ 

“JT will be with your worship in an hour,” replied 


“No,” she replied; “ you look so good-natured, that | the smith. 


I will venture to tell you that I have read * The Court 
of Love,’ and ‘Trolius and Cressido,’ and will try to 
express the pleasure those poems have given me.” 

“My daughter is never tired of reading your poems, 
worshipful sir,” observed Dame Ty ler. 

“They afford me great delight every time I turn to 
them,” cried Editha. 

“T did not anticipate this gratification,” remarked 
Chaucer. “Many compliments have been paid me, many 
flattering things have been said to me by Court dames, 
but none have pleased me so much as your simple 
praise, for I am willing to believe it the language of 
truth.” 

“Tt is so,” cried Editha, earnestly. 

Wat Tyler forbore to take any part in this conver- 
ation, but he listened to it well pleased, and when a 
proposal was made by Chaucer to return with the 
party to the village, the smith fell back with his wife, 





and allowed the poet and Editha to precede him. 


“Shall I tell you how I shall pass the time while you 
are at supper ?” said Editha, playfully, to the poet. 

“Profitably, I am sure,” he replied. “ Very likely 
in reading your mass-book.” 

“Of a sooth, I shall pass the time profitably,” she 
replied, with an arch look. “ But it will be in reading 
your ‘ Court of Love.” 

And, with a gay laugh, she retreated to her father’s 
dwelling. 

Chaucer watched her till she disappeared, and then 
went on to the hostel. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MYSTERIOUS TRAVELERS ARRIVE AT THE HOSTEL, 


In the principal room there were several guests, 
most of whom rose to return the poet’s salutation as 
he entered. 

A cover had been laid for him on a small table near 
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the window, which was still left open, and to this 
pleasantly-placed table the host conducted him with 
some little ceremony, for Master Baldock was rather 
proud of his distinguished guests. 

“T hope the trout may not be overdone,” he said, 
in an apologetic tone; “for your worship hath stayed 
a little beyond your time, and the cook could not take 
them out of the frying-pan. "T'would be a thousand 
pities if they were, for a finer fish never came out of 
the Darent.” 

He would have run on in this strain, had not Chan- 
cer cut him short; and when the trout was placed 
before the poet, he pronounced them excellent. 

“Never did I taste better fish,” he said, as he swal- 
lowed a deep draught of the Gascoigne vintage. 

Having begun thus satisfactorily, he contiaued his 
repast with deliberation. 

“he room, as we have said, was well-nigh filled with 
guests, some of whom was cupping, while others were 
quafting Gaillac or Osey out of tall drinking-cups. 

But there was more company outside than within 
the room, The benches in front of the window at 
which Chaucer was seated were occupied by villagers, 
who had been enjoying the sports on the green, and 

were now indulging in copious draughts of ale and 
metheglin. 

Large flagons of these beverages were set on the long 
— tables before them, and were speedily replen- 
ished. 

The revels was somewhat noisy, but it was quite 
ood-humored. The minstrels, who had played at the 
lay-pole, were among the company, enlivening them 

with their strains, and now and then with a song. 

Chaucer very much enjoyed the scene, and the up- 
roarious merriment that occasionly arose did not in the 
slightest de disturb him. 

ut he did experience some annoyance from an ill- 
favored fellow, with red locks, and an unpleasant ex- 
pression of countenance, whose eye was constantly 
upon him, 

On inquiring who this individual was from the host, 
he learnt that he was Shaxton, the tax-collector. 

To return to the guests in the room. Among them, 
at the next table to Chaucer, sat Messer Benedetto; 
and as the Lombard merchant and the poet were pre- 
viously acquainted, a good deal of conversation natur- 
7 took place between them. 

nt their discourse was on general topics. Messer 
Benedetto made no allusion to the object of his visit 
to Dartford; nor did Chaucer mention what had 
brought him thither. 

Even when the host spoke of Shaxton, Messer Bene- 
detto did not care to own that the impudent tax- 
collector was in his employ. 

Later on, however, when Wat Tyler made his ap- 
pearance, the Lombard merchant turned away, and 
began to talk to those on his other side. 

e burly smith did not enter the room, but sta- 
tioned himself near the window; and thus placed, he 
could converse as freely with the poct as if he had 
been inside. 

Shaxton made another attempt to listen to their 
discourse; but Wat’s angry looks soon drove him away. 

It had already became dusk, when some excitement 
was caused by the arrival of three well-mounted tray- 
elers, who came from the direction of Rochester. 

They reined in their palfreys when they reached the 
inn, and d into the doorway in quest of an attend- 
ant to take their orders. 

So muffled up were these persons in their hoods, and 
so enveloped in their mantles, that little could be dis- 

cerned either of feature or figure; but they seemed 
young, and certainly, from the haughtiness of their 
manner, might be presumed to be noble. 

Before they could alight, the host went out to them, 
and, with many obsequious bows, expressed his deep 
regret that he could not offer them a lodging, inas- 
much as his house was quite full. 

“We do not require a lodging,” replied one of them, 
who appeared fe the chief of the party, in a haugh- 
ty tone, “We merely need a draught of wine.” 


“That you can have, and of the best, noble sirs,” 
replied Baldock. “Gascoigne or Rhenish, Gaillac or 


Osey. Will it please you to alight ?” 
The horseman, however, declined; but bade him 
bring a flagon of gocd Gascoinge wine. 
“Stay !” cried another of the party. ‘“‘ Where can 
I find a smith ? My horse hath cast a shoe.” 


“The smith can be readily found, for he is here at 
“But I cannot ans- 
wer that he will do the job—’tis somewhat late, and 


this moment,” replied Baldock. 


he may have closed his smithy.” 
“T will pay him double—nay, treble. 


the other. 


“JT will tell him what you say,” replied the host, 


hurrying off. 


Presently he returned, with a large flagon of wine 


and a drinking cu 


ble sir,” he said a cup, and offering it to the 


one whom he took to be the chief of the part 


I would not 
have my charger lamed for a hundred crowns,” cried 


as the stalwart smith could be seen making his way 
towards them through the villagers. 

At this intimation, two of the party turned away 
their horses’ heads, while the third pushed foward to 
meet the smith. 

“Your horse wants a shoe, I understand?” said Wat. 
“ Ay,” replied the other. “Name thy fee.” 

“A groat for every nail, and three groats for the 
shoe,” replied Wat. “ My smithy is close at hand; I 
shall be ready by the time you have drunk a cup of 
wine.” 

So saying he strode off. 


(To be continued in our nest.) 





Sxcrets.— Most people have tried their hand at that so-called 
secret writing which is affected by various vegetable juices, 
and brought to light by fire or water—hence the use of sal am- 
moniac and juice of onions, of solution of galis, and of copperas 
18 well known. From the time of Ovid, who advises a young 
ady in his “‘ Art of Love’—as if forsooth, young ladies re- 
quired instruction, at least on that subject—to deceive all 
prying eyes by a letter written with raw milk, till the 
present day receipts have been prescribed of various values to 
this end. One of the most curious is, that which recommends an 
ink to be used made under certain conditions with the ichor 
of glow-worms. ‘Lhe writing, saya the author, may be well 
read in light of moon or star. This is a sure recipe. 

It was by the use of such strange terms as a nemilua, cala. 

raphoca, lapolce, and others, which Trithemius used when 

treating on this branch of his subject, that he introduced hia 

book to the flames, and yet the said uncouth terms were but dis- 

tortions of the latin expressions for alum, milk. camphor, 

and onions. A certain surgeon, wishing to disclose 

& matter of great importance to a brother of his craft, 

sent him & live bulldog to be dissected, to whom he 

had previously administered a bolus containing the 

letter he wished kept secret. So his friend was guided by 

that dumb dead dissected beast, as the wise men were guided 

byastar. Another applied a MS. toa sore leg instead of, or 

under, the bandage. The sewing of a letter in a shoe is recom- 

mended by Ovid, and rolling thin leaves ot metal containing the 
secret into earrings by another ancient author; a third directs 
the communication to be written on a blown bladder, the blad- 
der to be afterwards placed in a flask and filled with wine. Let- 
ters may be also written on the inside of the sheath of a sword, 

on an arrow, ona bullet, in a egg, or in a hollow stick; which pro- 
ceeding calls to mind the story of that unfaithful depositary, who 
hid the trast-money in this manner, and when called before the 
judge for breach of trust by the depositor asking the plaintiff to 
hold his stick while he kissed the Bible with fervent devotion, 
swore he had returned the money, and it was at that very time in 
the plaintiff's possession. Another method, explained at large 
by a learned Dutchman, which consisted in first writing the 
letter in lilliputian character and enclosing it in a hazel nut, 
cannot, for other reasons than want of space, be more than 
alluded to here. Among a hundred other devices suggested by 
affection or by fear, letters were hidden in woman's hair, which 
would now, we suppose, be represented by their chignons. But 
we cannot refrain from adding one more method which has been 
proposed for secret transmissivn of sound, Leta man, says the 
ingenious author, breathe his words slowly in a long hollow cane 
hermetically sealed at the furthest end, then let him suddenly 
and closely seal the end iuto which he breathed. The voice will 
continue in the tube till it has some vent. When the seal is re- 
moved atthe end which was first sealed, the words will come 
out distinctly and in order, but if the seal at the other end be 
removed their inverted series will create confusion. This happy 
conception, which seems to have been proposed in all good faith 
by its author, reminds us of that famous one of bottled senten- 


said in crystal among other equally valuab!e and sacred relics in 
a celebrated church in Madrid.—The Cornhill Magazine. 





bered when any employment compels a person to make much 
are mildand emollient. Soaps containing an improper pro- 


soda or acids has the same effect. Sand soap or pumice-stone 
will remove roughness, and is especially useful to ladies who do 
much needle-work as they—but specially the p stone—will 
remove the roughness on the forefinger of the left hand caused 
by the needle; but in using either sand soap or pumice-stone, 
care must be taken that the nails are not scratched. Warm 
water cleans the hands more readily than cold, but they should 
be afterwards rinsed in cold water, otherwise they soil sooner 
again, and too frequently washing discolours the skin instead of 
improving it. When washed, the hands should be carefully 
dried with a rather coarse towel. Friction produces circulation 
and improvement in appearance; but to preserve this, cold 





ness. — Cassell’s Household Guide. 











“Here he is, to speak for himself,” added Baldock, the miasma created in an ill-kept cellar. 


ces, and may be compared with Joseph's grant, to which he gave | &Vet inattentive to that self of which the generality are so jealous, 
vent in the execution of his trade, and which is preserved it is | —[Fenclon. 


How THE Hanps May bE Presgrvep Ware anp Sort.—In/ beams to bear stress in church and state. If this be good 
the first place, perfect attention to cleanliness must be remem-| nature, let me always be a clown; if this be good-fellowship, let 


use of the fingers; in the next, the soaps used must be such as| ou], who may not equally open to every comer. I cannot con- 


portion of soda make the skin rough and dry, and the use of} the worst foe to himself. 


winds and rain must be guarded against by warm gloves and| from class, to divide the rich from the poor, the cultivated from 
muff. If the hands become warm while working wash them in | the ignorant ; it constantly emphasizes, more and more, the dif- 
wa m water, and puff them with violet powder; and if the hands | ference between man and man. We need something to make us 
are habitually moist the same plan must be adopted, as cold] realize our common humanity ; and that, we chiefly feel in the 
water tends to increase the moisture. After washing the hands! presence of God, before whom all human distinctions tall down, 
and well drying them, the almond tablet may be rabbed over|The church alone, places us in the presence of God ; it alone 
them lightly, and tke application will be found to produce a| gives unity to life ; it makes all men one, whether they be rich 
very agreeable sensation of softness to the skin as w ll as white- | or poor; high or low, saints or sinners, wise or foolish, learned or 


Hovsenoip Hints.—The following suggestions are, of course, 
intended for the masculine heads of families ; but the many un- 
fortunate women who find that on their shoulders rests three- 
fourths of the cares of the household, can, ia case of need, easily 
put them into use, as time rather than strength is required :— ‘ 
Never allow a door to creak for want of oil, or to shutso hard as | by those things which happen to our trouble, and consider what 
to requize slamming to make it latch. For this purpose pass|is pleasing and prosperous, that, by our representation of the 
round once a week at some regular time, say Saturday evening | better, the worst may be blotted out. If I be overthrown in 
or Monday morning, with a drop of oil ona feather, or on the| my suit at law, yet home is lett me still, and my land, or I have 
tip of the finger, snd give every rubbing part, latch, hinge, &c., | a virtuous wife, hopeful children, kind friends, and good hopes. 
atouch. Scissors, which are inclined to work hard, can also be| If I have lost one child, it may be that I have two or three etill 
greatly improved in this way. Ventilation wonld be more easily | left me. Enjoy the present, whatsoever it may be, and ’ not 
accomplished and more certainly performed, and rooms kept! be over solicitous for the future, for if you take your foot from 
with purer and healthier air, if windows were made to slide| the present standing and thrust it forward towards to-morrow's 
easily. If not hung by pulleys and weights, let a carpenter add| event, you are in a restless condition ; it is like neva 
good freely-working catches. Never permit a broken pane in a| quench your present thirst, by fearing you shall want drin 7 

fr id house. Cellars should be kept constantly clean—-as much so as/ next day. If to-morrow you should want, your sorrow wou 
“Wat Tyler, the smith, will attend you anon, no-| your parlor. [tis the easiest thing im the world, if you attend| come time enough, though you do not hasten to mnect * ‘Let 
to it daily ; and only becomes a heavy task when you allow a| your trouble tarry till its own day comes. Enjoy the blessings 
month's accumulation to remain undisturbed. It is hardly ne- | of this day, if God sends them, and the evils of it bear eage| 
cessary to add that fevers have been contracted by breathing | and sweetly, for this day is ours. We are dead to yesterday, an 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Enreutary charity, and seek peace with all men. 
He who serves well, need not be afiaid to ask his wages. 
Great minds are easy in prosperity and quiet in adversity. 
Tuose who will not be ruled by the rudder, are likely to be 
ruled by the rock. 
TxosE who blow the coals of others’ strife, may chance to 
have the sparks fly in their faces. 
Tempration.—The prosperous man who yields himself up to 
temptation bids farewell to welfare. 


_ Ir life to you is not all that you would have it, seek to make 
it better yourself ; for life is what we make it. 


JupGMENT.— Being positive in judgment to-day is no proof 
that we shall not be of a different opinion to-morrow. 


Prosrerity.—When prosperity was «ell-mounted she let go 
the bridle, and soon came tumbling out of the saddle. 


To se Goop Requrres Lasor.—A man may te great by 
chance, but never wise nor good without taking pains for it. 


Fy rrom Evit.—If you have been tempted into evil fly from 
it; it is not falling into the water, but lying in it, that drowns, 


Se.risHness.—The adage of ‘‘ Qharity begins at home,” is 
often nothing but a handsome mask worn by deformed 
selfishness. 


Trura can hardly be expected to adapt herself to the crooked 
policy and wily sinuosities of worldly affairs ; for truth, like 
ight, travels only in straight lines. 


Very Trug.—Nothing can be more cruel and nothing more 
foolish than to place children where they mast be dressed every 
day in fresh and fashionable clothes, and their freedom to play 
curtailed for the sake of appearances. 


Fiarrery is a compound of falsehood, selfishness, servility, 
and ill-manners. Any one of these qualities is enough to make 
acharacter thoroughly odious. Who, then, would be the per- 
son, or have any concern with him, whose mind is deformed by 
four such vices ? 


Cunnina.—Cunning has only private selfish aims, and sticks 
at nothing which may make them d. Discretion has 
large and extended views, and like a well formed eye commands 
a whole horizon ; cunning -is a kind of short-sightedness, that 
discovers the minutest objects which are ‘nearer at hand, but is 
not able to discern things at a distance. . 


On Speaxrnc.—There is a speaking well, a speaking easily, 
speaking justly, and speaking seasonably. It is offending 
against the last to speak of entertainments before the indigent; 
of sound limbs and health before the infirm; of houses and land 
before one who has not so much as a dwelling; in a word, to 
speak of prosperity before the miserable. The conversation is 
cruel, and the comparison which naturally arises betwixt their 
condition and yours is excruciating. 


So, yor my part, I said to myself as 1 waiked home, if | can 
put one touch of rosy sunshine into the life of any man or wo- 
man of my care, I shall feel that I have worked with God. He 
is in no haste; and if I do what I may in earnest, I 
need not mourn if I work no great work on earth. 
Let God make his sunsets. I will mottle my little fading cloud 
—to brush with gentle hands the earth stains from the white of 
one snowdrop. ‘uch is my ambition.—[George MacDonald. 


Srpricity is that rectitude of the soul which forbids a too 
anxious attention to ourselves and our own actions. This 
amiable virtue is very différent: from sincerity, and far exceeds 
it; for we often see very sincere persons who are devoid of sim- 
plicity. They would not pass, indeed, but for what they are, 
continually apprehensive of appearing to be what they are not. 
The child of simplicity affects neither virtue nor truth, and is 










































































I perceive there is in the world good nature, falsely so 
called, which is nothing but a facile and flexible disposition, 
wax for every impression, What others are so bold to beg, they 
are so bashful as not to deny. Such osiers can never make 


me always be achurl. Give me to set asturdy porter before my 


ceive how he can be a friend to any, who is a friend to all, and 


Accert the place the divine Providence has found for you; the 
society of your contemporaries, the connection of events. Great 
men have always done so, and confided them, child-like, to the 
genius of their age, betraying their perception that the eternal 
was stirring at their heart, working through their hands, pre- 
dominating in all their being. What pretty oracles nature yields 
us on this text in face and behavior of children, babes and even 
brutes! That divided and rebel mind, that distrust of a senti- 
ment because our arithmetic has computed the strength and 
means opposed to onr purpose, these have not.—(Emerson. 


CivriizaTion tends to separation. It tends to separate class 


ignorant, masters or servants refined or coarse, success- 
ful or defeated; for all are one before Got. With- 
out a church, democracy is practically impossible ; for the 
church is the only institution which teaches equality and frater- 
nity on an everlasting basis. It says: * Call no man common 
or unclean.” It says: ‘Are ye not all brethern ?”—4J. F. Clarke, 


Have Covrace.—It conduces much to our content if we pass 





not yet born to the morrow. 
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8 THE ALBION. 


from the seat of the late wat in Africa, have been received with ]course. On the fete-day, March 16th, a florist on the | oulevard 

T q E ‘ A L B I 0 N great distinction—a compliment of which it was in all respects Hausmann, Paris, displayed in his window two bouquets, one of 
* worthy, the troops having marched through scenes of car-} violets, and the other tri-colored, each bearing the inscription, 

nage during the late campaign with the same regularity as if}‘* To Napoleon 1V."”" The tri-colored boquet also bore a ticket 
JOHN HILLYER, Publisher. they had beeu on parade at home. All the other returning troops|containing the words: ‘Ordered by an American friend of 

— ot the expedition, have been most enthusiastically received, and| France.” In another window there was an immense crown of 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 28th, 1874. | when the Royal Welsh Fusiliers re ched Portsmouth, the Mayor | violets, from which depended a black ribbon bearing in letters 


seta es sone of that city presented the regiment a goat to replace the one of gold the words: ‘ To the memory of Napoleon III, from the 
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which bad died at Cape Coast Castle (from having eaten a poison- | grateful inhabitants of Pas-de-Calais.” It does not appea that 
IN ADVANCE. ous herb) which was a present from the Qneen. the display was interfered with by the police. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has been welcomed with hearty ac] The sturdy German Emperor has been congratulate! by the 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. : y P 


clamations in London, and is the idol of the hour. He 
The legal rate of postage on “ Tue Anion,” addressed to its regular sub-| has been raised to the rank of Major-General, and has had con- 
scribers, is Twenty Cents per annum, o: Five | LE} oe in rai f Maj q 
pe AL oon Bubecribers whe sessive eel ented elena a ferred on him the more solid reward of a pension ot £1,5.0 
Please hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, taking their re- F ; of 
pi on If any higher rates are demanded, report the facts to the local Post- sterling per annum for two lives. Wolseley is a fine type 





officers of his army on the Seventy-ninth anniversary of his 
birth-day; and the movement is significant, inasmuch as he has 
lately expressed his resolution to‘uphold the Prussian army to 
the estent of 490,00) men, while the Parliament insists that it 


@3> The posta, i iis aie the modern soldier, in his devotion to drill, study, and detail. | shall be reduced to 360,000. His majesty has thus got a quarrel 
been orepaid by the publishers, °° (@ subscribers in New York City bas} 1 the Crimea, in Canada, and now in Africa, he has always|with his subjects on hand, as well as with the Pope; but there 
Subscribers in Hava 


th i i : ange : - 
remit ly draft on New Virwe’ West Indies and South America, will please) shown himself to be sagacious in council and courageous in 
Canada Subscribe 


=n = the field. 
ibers must send Twenty Cents additional to the subscription, . 
to pay the American postage. ‘ , ’ The other principal event{fof the week in England has been 
» 8 Clements Lane, London, will receive on the 
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most favorable terms, SusscriPTIONs AND Apvertisements for this Journal. the introduction of the American Pullman Palace cars, which 
Subscribers in Great Brirat can remit S1x Dotiars anv Four Cents 


is little doubt that his iron-will will triumph over both. 
In Spain, matters remain én slatu quo, though, it is reported 
that, Don Carlos is marching on Madrid, with a column of 14,- 
have elicited ions of high favor, and are likely to be paneuem 
ich wi serieti ve elicited expression javor, M ; 4 
Order, payable to JOHN hee Oy oe ene adopted sa area on the British railways, a8 well as those of In the United States, — orem Fag oe siergee 
ADVERTISEMENTS—Tumry Cents Pen Acare Live of space, per| Continental Europe, the only remuneration claimed by the occurred, excepting, that the old humiliating 


srti d i i . y till being made at Washington, and 
ed pan Mn er pny 3S jay wad dy — proprietors being the additional fee which the public may be frauds on the revenue, are s 8 8 


sti. ‘ali . : that Judge Noah Davis, does not appear to have come out with 

> Somes by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter. meaneee “3 ded a aye - ee Says qouneame Se remarkably clean hands, in an investigation of the delinquencies 

review, Ac. tor Temittances, advertisements, communications, books for} Movement i Uke y to De & Brea ae , ... |lately—but seemingly without justice —attributed to the firm of 

ie Se as ee «np Ee Phelps, Dodge, & Co. ; his honor being accused of having at first 
JOHN HILLYER, Publisher, several other ecclesiastical dignitaries of the same rank, to the PS, Be ie . 


aves . : ‘ : : os * th to th tent of $2,500, when 
56 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. | Cardinalship, is also exciting considerable interest in England; Sney ame Read che chitin the roan a pence a 

















ee the step being generally looked on as the precursor of his accepting a gift of $5,000, to testify that they were pure. 
CONTENTS. fature elevation to the popedom. This view of the case, how-| Fires to an alarming extent, have broken ont in many parts of 
PO Pag«.| ever, appears to be unfounded, the foreign cardinals not being | the country, especially in Boston, Mass,(where O. Ditson, & Co's 
rent pena eevee eecccece eeccowerovccoocsococsooccsecesce 3,4, 10,12 likely to acquiesce in the selection of an Englishman, as their| musical establishment was burnt out), at Philadelphia, Pa, at 
WAT TYLER: _ po rata pith ko bean i %, 4) successor of Pio Nono. The Archbishop, however, it must be| Elmira, N. Y., at Wooster, O., in all of which, ne of the New 
oa by WittraM Hannison ArNsworrs. } tteeeeeeneereeres --+ 45,67] confessed is not altogether unworthy of the honor, and will | York Fire Insurance Companies have suffered heavily. 
OF THOUGHT............. Cceccecscoccsecccerccccccocees coccsee 7| compare favorably with any of his probable competitors. He: 4 
eee 2 4 BB aha EDETORIALS—-SAL- In connection with the receut, and still existing, disputes con-|A Social Comparison Between the Russian and 
SON BETWEEN THE RUGSIAN AND ‘Titi ANGLO- ering Cuthelisiom, i mag'bs mentioned the: he King ot nly] the AngloGaxen, Painted by the Former. 
AXON—FREE TRADE IN AUSTRALIA—DEATH IN THE is week comple je twenty- year of bis reign an ‘ . Pua 
TEAPOT—ST, GEORGE’S AND 8T. ANDREW’S 80- been highly congratulated by his subjects on the occasion—| A” article on the difference in national claracter and customs, 


CIETIES—TENNYSON’S NEW LAUREATE POEM—MIS- 
CELLANIES 


GRACE O'MALLEY; By J. E. Muppocx 
THE STORY OF BURTON'S LOAN......... evccee 
ADVERTISEM ENTS--MISCELLANEOUS 


a compliment which he, too, appears to merit, as he has on the between the Russians and the English is printed in the Golos, 
’ , ’ m . . . > 

whole conducted himself well, moderately, and sagaciously as a — > one of the leading L mars oe 7 ponies the re- 

b ign, although not a strict le of morality in private |™arks being as curious as they are candid and instructive: 

— = - life. ee - ** Each nation,” eays the writer, “ has much to learn from 

——_—! senssecsssscessecsss ">| General Burriel Las been elevated to the rank of Field|the other. The traditions and views of Englishmen have hitherto 

OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1874.| Marshal in Spain, for his recent conduct iz Cuba—an act which | been characterised by a certain rigidity and disposition to pre- 


i i i i inions; i i judice, f hich the conciliatory, plaint, and imitative nature 
For Seven Dottans Pen ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, we will furnish will excite widely different opinions; for while his countrymen |Judice, for whic y P 












: insi i in bi i i ld be # salutary corrective. It might be 
one of the following per dicals wit : insist that he but followed the law of uations in his execution of |of the Russians wou J : a 
ait: nn Tine ae the late filibusters, the friends of humanity will deplore that he | said of the English that they are more tolerent in religious than 
a nen Review, ( Whig.) discbarged his duty with such severity. It is a painful circum- 2 as . In this poe ag ~ have much to ey eae 
HE LONDON QUARTERLY Review, ive. . Ne j them, for, of late years, we seem to have given up social forms 
THe Sead Review, —* , penn however, to dwell — fee, white o anne we conesded, altogether, The English have proved to us that a civilised na- 
Tae Barris Quarterty Review, (Evangelical. ) that men engaging in such expeditions justly forfeit their iives, | tion enjoying tho highest political and spiritual freedom, may at 
Biackwoop’s Epinsurcu Maazing, (Tory.) a general feeling exists that mercy in the late lamentable affair 


the same time observe with the greatest strictness the proprie- 
Haxaison’s Youna Lapres’ Jovrnan,(Fashions and Stories. , 


might safely have been extended in a greater degree to those |ties and manners of good society. Women in England bave 

AMERICAN. engaged in it. every freedom they can desire, and are highly respected both in 

Harper's Montary Magazin: “ “ ” “a society and in their households, Among them are many an- 
Liprincorr’s  “ — iBastented. Sir Lambton Lorraine, the Captain of H.M.8. Nicbe, who pre-|thoresses, and here and tbere afew sho make themselves re- 
ScripNer’s “ “ “ wnted the executions being carried to a greater extent, has markable by their eccentricity. But the childish attempts made 
Tue St. Nicuoras, ' si arrived in New York, and has been received by the civil and|by ve ete oa ge on nanny —- = men— 
for Girls and Boys. sas : s . F smoking, wearing the hair cut short, &c. cannot possibly occur 
THE ine “ 7” “ military authorities with great enthusiam. Having been PrO- Jina society with such a healthy development as that of England. 
Tue Gataxy ‘“ “ moted by the Queen to the rank of Brevet Captain, he is now on | The Englishman considers it his duty to lay by money for his 
| his way to England where ho will of course meet with a recep-|descendents; nor should even a rich +o pyr to English 
5 Mai ae ; i the least doubt t' views, live beyond his income. \hat will they say, when 
Summary of the Week. = tee Se is tea oie _ ‘ ened ie = they know us better, of the numbers of weal hy Russians who 


As anticipated by us, Parliament has been opened, but not by 
Her Majesty in person. ‘The royal speech, which was delivered 
by the Lord Chancellor, is unusually brief, but in many parts it 
is not the less significant. It, of course, commences with the 
customary declaration, that Her Majesty is on the best of terms 
with all foreign powers, and she alludes, with feelings of just 
pride, to the nuptial alliance, lately concluded, between her 
son, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the daughter of the Czar, 


: after brin ing up their children in every luxury, often do not 
British flag, but saved fully one hundred lives. leave them anything after their death? ‘Time is money,” 
In fashionable circles it is reported that Miss Nellie Grant, |ssys an English proverb. To make a man waitis considered 
the daughter of the President, is about to be married to a Mr. | England an offense against good manners; while we in Russia 
< would think any complaint on such a ground intolerable, even 
Sartoris, a nephew of Fanny Kemble. The gentleman alluded when the waiting has extended over several hours. “1 am as 
to, is the son of a younger daughter of the late Mr. Charles}good as my word” is a characteristic English saying; but 
Kemble, who appeared on the stage for a short period as a sing-|We Russians, when we do not keep ® promise, consider it 
er, though she withdrew from it on her marriage quite sufficient tosay that we forgot it. The notions of truth and 
8 " talsehood, ot mewn and w.m, are in England us clear and definite 
The germs of a new embroglio are developed in France 


bi =e J ; as they are hazy in Russia. To tell a man that he lies 
from which she anticipates highly amicable relations between by the demand of Gambetta and Ledra Rollin, lately elected tojis in England the grossest of insults; in Russia it is 


the two countries for the future. She next refers, in terms of| the Legislature, that the Assembly shall shortly be dissolved |quite au ordinary and usual remark. In ~~ thieves 
high compliment, to the brav ft i ; ; are punished; in Russia they are set free by juries, 
an Se oe et seen é he troops, as displayed in end a new appeal made to the people. Their opponents retort by ree ST aieaes supported by public subscription. ‘The 
| io Aa iE 8 © promise an improvement insisting that the former shall be placed upon his trial for mis-|jeniency which is shown in our country towards the guilty is a 
in several local topics, the most important of which, is an| conduct during the late war; so that altogether Marshal Mac-|fine and traly Christian trait of the Russian character, which 
amendment of the Liquor Law, on which the late administra-| Mahon is likely soon to have warm work upon hie bands. might give a salutary a to England and oer nations; but 
opi . it has led toa confusion between mercy and justice, which 
The recent pilgrimage of the adherents of the Empire, to it ; : 

2 ll dis ar onl hen the law is better under- 

Chislehurst has its meaning, and shows the extent of the recov- oe oe Soh : He 


stood and more respected. There is no country where respect 
ery of Napoleonism from the depression and the disgrace of Sedan. | for law is so strong as in England ; and it is this which makes 


It may be the young Napoleon's happy destiny to lift the family Englishmen worthy of free institutions. Before we proceed in 
; sai . our reforms we s' ould endeavor to acquire those civic virtues 

rame above the clouds of suspicion, wea‘ ness and distrust pro- which as yet are only faintly beginning to appear among us. 
duced during the closing years of the reign of the “ reticent | In their commercial transactions, too, the two nations are en- 
monarch” who died in exile. It can be considered certain that |tirely different. In England, tixed prices are the rule ; in Rus- 
the fact of the existence of such a claimant of imperial honors, | 8! neither the seller nor the purchaser is satisfied until they 
‘ é : : : have haggled for half an hour about a kopek, and even noble- 
ttre — yn the ppelprng — nation _ Which | men do not hesitate to bargain with their tradesmen. It is true 

ongs. For Napoleon 1V. and his ambitious mother can 


that England's sons and daughters adhere too rigidly to their 
plot to their hearts’ content so long as they remain on English |language and customs. Wheeever they go they introduce Eng- 


soil, and it placing their precio ors jer the jurisdic. | lish comfort, English dishes and English sanitary arrangements, 
ti f nagar Pp rae — ha 7 t a a gree N " — and they do not hesitate to sacrifice to their comforts the most 
mae OF SRO RARER OF S ROGERS SCAR. apoleonists | }-autifal natural objects or the most important historical monu- 
hold the balance in the Assembly between the conflicting divi_|ments. We Russians, on the otber hand, everywhere take and 
sions, and ministers, therefore, will no: dare to do anything to | leave things as we find them, and assimulate ourselves to the 
alienate the small knot of Imperialists. It would not be the son le Lasts Ioan _ Pod wt ~ pee —— 
committed their first blunder; Mr. Gladst i isti isi ; i . ; ; : —— mee, In ne SS ee an 
_ a . o 8 e at ladstone, in resisting an/ most surprising thing—if the Republican feeling continues to| very amiable of us, and yery convenient for both sides ; but it 

Ish Home ‘ule proposition, which, it is supposed, he might| grow in France—to see the advocates of monarchical institutions, | shows that we are wanting in distinctive national individuality. 
with more propriety have left to Mr. Disraeli; and Mr. Disraeli, | with the present government at their head, adopting the idea| Where Englishmen do too much we do too little. There was 


tion so completely stumbled. It is easy to foresee that Disraeli, 
contemplates the modification or removal of the prohibitive 
claims of this law, which exerted so fierce a resentment among 
the publicans of England, and aroused that opposition which 
drove Mr. Gladstone and his associates from office. 
Considerable asperity is already manifested by the partizans 
of both sides; Earl Grey, one of the old Whigs, whose exclusion 
from office had placed him in opposition, characterizes the late 
sudden dissolution of Parliament by Mr. Gladstone, as “ an act 
of political suicide, in a fit of temporary insanity;” and Mr. 
Jenkins, the author of “Ginx’s Baby,” and “ Lord Bantam,” a 
Canadian, who has not only been appointed as agent of the new 
dominion for England, but bas been returned also as representa- 
tive of the borough of Dundee, in Scotland, describes Mr, Dis- 
racli, as possessing ‘all the malicious ingenuity of a Penang 
lawyer."" The chiefs on each side are also considered to have 





ever courteous, refusing even to receive a deputation, in favorof| of an empire nominally founded on popular suffrage. At any ns wh short one -— ved out - ss a 
the incarce F . P a Pag me admirably portrayed by Tourgenieff in a typical character of his 
psn par = mayest Mr. on however, ‘has since re-| rate, Eugenie’s soe is likely to be Emperor of France some time) novel of ‘Fathers and Sons,’ which was merely a fruitless attempt 
ered matter, an consente to receive a deputation ~ gees Count de Chambord is King. to be imitating external charagteristics. We hope there 
— Irish members on the subject, to whom he will ieee The adherents of the young Napoleon IV. are more outspoken | Will be no revival of what was a passing oe ng a - Rassia 
make the desired concession. than might be su i a will endeavor, without in any way developing her individuality 
pposed in view of the fact that Rouber and , ’ 7 . : “ 
The 42nd regi i = : . . ? ae as a nation, to attain the highest development of the English 
dene wae h rove “i ene known throughout Great other prominent Bonapartists have received ostensible intima- people, on the ground of mutual esteem and admiration of the 
e ‘ Blac atch"—has returned to Portsmouth/ tions that the MacMahon government is dissatisied with their | nobler qualities of the two nations.” 
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Tennyson’s New Laureate Poem. 





Os THe MaRniaGE oF THE DUKE aND DucHEss oF EDINBURGH. 





L 
The sox of him with whom we strove for power— 
Whose will is lord thro’ all his world-domain— 
Who made the serf a man, and burst bis chain— 
Has given our Prince his own Imperial Flower, 
Alexandrowna, 
And welcome, Russian flower, a people's pride, 
To Britain, when her flowers begin to blow! 
From love to lve, from home to home you go, 
From mother unto mother stately bride 
Marie Alexandrowna. 
m 
The golden news along the steppes is blown, 
And at thy name the Tartar tents are stirred; 
Elburz and all the Caucasus have heard; 
And all the sultry palms of India known, 
Alexandrowna. 
The voices of our universal sea 
On — of Afric as on cliffs of Kent, 
The Maoris and that Isle of Continent, 
And loyal pines of Canada murmur thee, 
Marie Alexandrowna ! 
m1. 
Fair empires branching, both, in lusty life !— 
Yet Harold’s England fell to}Norman’s swords; 
_Yet thine own land has bow’d to ‘Tartar hordes 
Since English Harold gave its throve a wife, 
Alexandrowna. 
For thrones and peoples are as wa‘fs that swing, 
And float or fall, in endless ebb and flow; 
But who love best have best the grace to know 
Thy love by right divine is deathless king. 
Marie Alexandrowna. 
vw - 
And love has led thee to the stranger land, 
Where men are bold and strongly say their say; 


| The St. George's and St. Andrew’s Societies. 


We understand that these excellent institutions have deter- 


be advised to proceed at once to where they can provide for 
themselves. Of course the protection from fraud—recommend- 
ing suitable boarding houses and obtaining the cheapest trans- 
portation will be included in the s.bove duties. 

The Societies have taken suitable offices at 3 Broadway, to 
which they will remove on or before May Ist, and in addition 
to the present almoner, tb«7 have engaged an assistant secre. 
tary, whose duties it will be to conduct the correspondence of 
the office and attend to the indoor work, as it 1s not the 
intention to interfere with the present working of the societies, 
by giving relief to widows under the almoner. The extra ex- 
pense it is confidently believed will be borne by the increased 
bership and special subscriptions to the contingent and 
century funds of the respective societies. 

We commend this action of these societies to our fellow coun- 
trymen throughout the United States and Canada, and do not 
doubt that the response will be large and continuous. 








SHakeEspraRe in Inpra.—In India at the present time, remarks 
the Bombay Gazette, there are societies in which native lads en- 
courage the study and representation of Shakespeare, notwith- 
standing that it might be expected that persons belonging to 


much sympathy with his many-hued depictions of European life. 


mined to increase their sphere of usefulness by the establishment cently described an important measvre of free trade, just passed 
of a burean for giving advice to their countrymen, and if possible, | bY the Legislature of New South Wales, by which the port dues 
obtain situations for them. One object will be to ascertein at what} ®24_ ad v:/or:m duties on i.ports are abolished, except in the 
points labor and t lent can be made available, and for this pur-} 8° of a few manufactured articles, where they are retaincd in 
pose a correspondence will be opened with sister societies in justice to the local manutacturers, the raw material being subject 
various sections of the continent, so that the new arrivals may to duty. With the exception of two articles — viz. ; oil and maizena 


one of the most conservative of Asiatic races would not have 





Free Trade in Australia. 


Australian correspondents at Melbourne and Sidney, have re. 


—the present tariff is completely free from any clement of pro- 
tection. The correspondents have predicted the powertul effect 
which the liberal policy thus initiated must produce on the ad- 
joining colony of Victoria, where, as long as the present duties 
(averaging almost 20 per cent. ed v:/o-em on almost all imports) 
are retained, the trade of the colony must be largely transferred 
to its neighbor, the Melbourne traders already dreading the loss 
of their market on both sides of the Murray river. it may be 
anticipated that the other colonies of Australia will be gradually 
educated and, at the same time, constrained to follow the course 
80 boldly marked out by Sydney. Weare informed that the 
London Cobden club has tendered to Henry Parkes, Colonial 
Secretary, New South Wales, its congratulation on tbe great ser- 
vice which he has rendered to Free ‘l'rade by this measure, which 
is due to his statesmanship. Mr. Parkes has been elected an 
honorary member of the club, and he will receive its gold medal 
in honor of his contribution to the cause identified with its 
name and principles. We may add that the name of Cobden 
has been{given to one of the 12 elector cal provinces into which 
the colcny of New South Wales was recently divided by an Act 
to reconstruct the Legislative Council on an elec ive basis. 





Death in the Tea-Pot. 


The recent government investigation in London, into the 
Adulterations of Food, have resulted in the fullowing frightful 
discoveries, and, considering that Chinamen would as soon 
poison an American as an Englishman, the prospect for our tea- 





drinkers, 1s, indeed terrible : 


‘*The leaves which teas have recently been found to be adul- 
tered with, are those of the Cume'lit sas qua, Ch'orenthus ineon- 

i » plum, sloe, esh, willow, poplar, hawthorn, beech, 
plane, bastard plane, orange, elm, horse-chestnut elder, and 
oak, besiies immature, putrid, and exhausted tea-leaves. The 
following other substances are mixed with tea, viz.: Gypsum, 
chalk, French chalk, China clay, plumbago, Prussian blue, tur- 
meric, indigo, chromate of Jead, carbonate, and even arsenic of 
copper, Venetian red, silica, quartz, and other particles of stone, 
plaster of Paris, lie tea, or tea-dust, starch, gams, twigs, pieces 
of straw, pomegranate rind, nutsbells, rose-pink, silk-worm 
droppings, and other kinds of filth. Some of these ingredients 
are used, for the purpose of adding to the weight and bulk of 
teas; some to color them, 80 as to cause such to have a good ap- 
pearance to the eye; third class to give an astringency to the 
leaves; a fourth to impart an appreciable color to their infusion; 
and a further kind to give them an agreeable fragrance. Again, 
the better kinds of some teas are adulterated with inferior ones, 
and the latter sort, are often improperly increased in price, by 
the addition of a small proportion of artificially-scented tea. The 
extent to which tea-adulteration has been recently carried on, is 
scandalous in the extreme, and almost incredible, ‘lhe Sani- 
tary Committee of the Commissioners of Sewers, of tke City of 
London, assert, that they had been informed. that in July last, 
there were in our bonded warehouses, about 10,000,00 Ib. of tea 
80 grossly aduiterated, as to be unfit for human food and that 
as much as 70 per cent. of a material not tea atall, had been 
known to be mixed with certain descriptions of tea, and sub- 
sequently used for admixture with other teas of a better kind. 
Again, in the early part of last year, one thousand boxes of 
adulterated green tea were sold by public auction. The 
samples contained from forty — to forty-three per cent. 
of iron filings, and nineteen per. cent. of silica in the form of 
fine sand. ‘I'he leaves bad been thickly covered with green pig- 
ment, and when infused in boiling water they produced a very 
turbid solution, offensive to the smell, and nauseous to the 
taste. About this time, too, a quantity of unsound tea was 
being offered for sale in the city, being the salvage of about 
1,15",000 pounds of tea which formed part ot the cargo ofa 
vessel wrecked on the coast. The wet tea was broug! t toLondon, 
and having been re-dried and subjected to other processes to 
give it a decent appearance, it was repacked in old tea chests, 
bought for the purpose, and then stored in a bondedlwarehouse, 


See, empire upon empire smiles to-day, 
As thou with thy young lover hand in hand, 
Alexandrowna. 


It is known, however, that many a native has—thanks to hard 
study and discriminating association with English gentlemen— 
a very fine appreciation of Shakespeare: and as the attai 
of this valuable pleasure must involve thought and the cultiva- 


tion of judgment, the teachers of natives in India do wisely in 
encouraging their charges to study the great dramatist, and en- 
deavor to admire his imagination, wit and fancy, even though 
they cannot understand his specifically English descriptions of 
life and character. We therefore learn with pleasure that in the 
Rajcoomar College, Rajkote, the young native gentlemen are 
taught to take part in Shakspearian readings. We have been 
favored with the programme ot a reading of ‘* King Richard II.” 
which was given there on tho ist of January, much to the 
delight of the few invited visitors, who with the college staff 
and students formed the audience The correct recitation of 
their parts by the two boys who stand fitst and second in the 
school list, aud who appeared as Bolingbroke and Johan O' Gaunt 
excited general surprise and admiration. 
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So now thy fuller life is in the West, 
Whose hand at home was gracious to thy poor; 
Thy name was blest within the narrow door; 
Here also, Marie, shall thy name be blest, 
Marie Alexandrowna. 





v. 
Shall fears and jealous hatreds flame again ? 
Or at thy coming, Princess everywhere, 
The blue heaven break, and some diviner air 
Breathe thro’ the world and change the hearts of men, 
Alexandrowna, 
But hearts that change not, love that cannot cease, 
And peace be yours, the peace of soul in soul! 
And howsoever this wild world may roll, 
Between your peoples truth and manful peace, 
Alfred Alexandrowna! 


Salaries of British Ministers. 


‘The following complete list of the members of the newly ap- 
pointed British Government with the salary of each office, will 
be useful for reference : 

First Lord of the Treasury—Mr. D'Israeli, £5,000. 

Lord Chancellor—Lord Cairns, £10,000. 

Lord President of the Council—Duke of Richmond, £2,000. 

Lord of Privy Seal—Earl of Malmsbury, £2,000. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Earl of Derby, £5,000.] *+43y order of the Holy Father, Cardinal Antonelli has written 

Secretary of State for India—Marquis of Salisbury, £5,000. _| an official letter to the Reverend Bishop of Olinda, censuring 

Secretary of State for the Colonies—Earl of Carnarvon, £5,000.| him for his p e, and r ding him to raise the in- 

Seeretary of State for War.—Mr. Gathorne Hardy, £5,000. terdicts launched upon the churches of his diocese.” 

Secretary of State for Home Department—Mr,. RK. A. Cross, 
£5,000, 

First Lord of Admiralty—Mr. Ward Hunt, £4,500. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Mr. Stafford Northcote, £5,000, 

Postmaster-General —Lord John Manners, £2,590. 

Vice-President of the Council-—Lord Sandon, £2,00°. 

First Commissioner of Works—Lord Henry Lennox, £2,( 00. 

Financial Secretary of the Treasury—Mr. Wm. H. Smith, 
£2,000. 








Cuurcn anD Stare tn Brazi.—The hostile attitude of the 
church dignitaries in Brazil, towards the imperial government, 
in relation to the masonic question, it appears, bas not been 
supported at Rome, The special envoy sent by the govern- 
ment, charged to make a firm representation to Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, has obtained the satisfaction sought, and the Anglo-Brazi- 
lian Times, publishes the syllabus of an official statement, 
which embraces the following : 














We UNDERSTAND that there is a great deal of agitation in the 
Episcopal Church of Virginia, as to the future position of its 
clergy in regard to the leading questions of church doctrine and 
policy, and tbat serious apprehensions exist as to the course 
most likely to betaken. There is no expectation tbat the 
movement of Bishop Cummins will be followed, but it is said to 


Patronage Secretary of the Treasury—Mr. Hart Dyke, £2,000.| be not impossible that a more important and effective protest] All the samples were composed of exhausted and rotten leaves, 
Lord Chamberlain—Marquis of Bath, £2,000. against the new eacerdotalism which is represented by the] and were utterly unfit for human consumption. ‘There also ap- 
Master of the Horse—arl of Brandford, £2,500. Bishop of Illinois and his sympathizers, will be made. Virginia pears to be much of a wretched! mixture imported into this 
Lord Lieut 


t of Ireland—Duke of Abercorn £20,000. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland—Sir M. H. Beach, £4,000. 
Attorney-General for Irelaod—Dr. Ball, £1,200. 

Lord Advocate—Mr, E. 8S. Gordon, £2,388. 





Chancellor of the Duchy ot Lancaster—Colonel Taylor, £2,000. 


President of the Board of 'Trade—Sir (. Adderley, £2,000. 


President of the Local Government Board—Mr. Sclater-Booth, 


£2,(09. 


Attorney-General—Sir John Karslake, £7,000, and share of 


patent fees. 


Solicitor-General—Sir R. Baggalay, £6,000, and fees for con- 


tested business. 


Secretary of the Local Government Board—Mr. C. 8S. Read, 


£1,500. 
Judge Advocate-General-- Mr. Stephen Cave, £4,0°0. 
Under Secretary for Foreign A 
£1,500. 
Under Secretary for India—Lord George Hamilton, £1,000. 
Under Home Secretary—Sir H. Selwyn-Ibbetson, £1,510. 
Under ( olonial Secretary—Mr. James Lowther, £1,500. 


Secretary to the Admiralty—Hon. Algernon Egerton, £2,000. 


Civil Lord of the Admiralty—Sir Massy Lopes, £1,000. 
Mistress of the Robes—Duchess of Wellington, £5 10. 





A Novex Dinrnc-TaBLe, is now in use in one of the palaces of; 


irs—Hon. Robert Bourke, 


churchmen boast of their historical record, and refer to acts and 
conventions far older than the date of the Frotestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, with a feeling that recent ritual in- 
ovations are not only very heretical, but also somewhat 
snobbish. 





Discovery oF A Brste In THE STomacH or a CoprisH.—A 
few days ago the Scotsman mentioned that a Bible bound in 
calf and bearing the name of ‘‘ William Sim,” a Dundee man, 
and the date 1830, had been discovered in the stomach of a cod- 
fish. This fact alone was remarkable enough, but still more 
extraordinary is another circumstance connected with the affair, 
also reported by the Scotsman. On the very same day on 
which the strange discovery was made known to the public 
through its columss the heirs of the deceased Mr. Sim suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a warrant in the outer House of the Court 
of Sessions (from the Lord Ordinary Mure to uplift several 
hundreds ot pounds belonging to the said William Sim, who 
was described in the legal proceedings as a sailor, a native of 
Dundee, who had gone to sea about 1834, and had not since 
been heard of. There can be littie doubt that the Bible thus 
reserved in the cod-fish’s stomach belonged to the lost Wm. 
im of Dundee.— Pall Mall Gazette. 








the Emperor of Russia. The table is a circular, and is placed] Cosmopore HEws7T, of the Ashantee expedition, was recently 
on a weighted platform. At the touch of a signal, hke a rub of presented by his sailors with a small black page boy. This 
Aladdin's lamp, down goes the table through the floor, and a! youth, about two feet high, had been rigged out in full sailor 
new table, loaded with fresh dishes and supplies, rises in its’ costume, with a cap adorned in front with letters almost big 


place. 





the table-cloth being cut with circular openings, one for each | 
plate. If a guest desires a change of plate, he touches a si 

at his side, when, presto, his plate disappears and another rises, ! 
These mechanical dining-tables, render the presence of servants 

quite superfluous. In thie country, at the Oneida Community, 

they employ dining-tables, having the central part to revolve. 

Here, the goblets, spoons, tea and coffee, casters, pitchers, and 

other necessary articles of furniture are replaced ; revolving the 

centre piece, the sitter brings before him whatever article may be’ 
desired without the intervention of a special waiter. ' 


But this is not all ; each plate stands on a weighted disk, coongh to cover the whole little head. The boy has been 


strictly drilled to stand up to the full of his diminutive height at 
“attention,” to salute, and on being asked his name to rep 
with the utmost gravity and solemnity, ‘‘Mixed Pickles, Esq.” 





AMONG THE LATE Mr. SuMNER's valued treasures, are the Bible 
used by Bunyan when he wrote ‘‘ The Pilgrim's Progress,” 
containing the autograph of Bunyan, while the margin is full 
of notes, also in his handwriting. He owned also the manu- 
seript poem of Burns's ‘‘ Scots wa hae wi’ Wallace bled.” 


country from China, the leaves of which are rotten from putte- 
factive decomposition, having been dried by the sun in the 
atrest, and ‘ dogs and pigs having walked through and over it.” 





Tue tate Epwin Forrest.—'The executors of Edwin Forrest 
have effected a settlement with the divorced wif: of the de- 
ceased, by paying her $95,009), she agreeing to forego all her 
claims for this sum. It was deemed probable that her divorce 
in New York would not prevent Mrs. Sinclair from laying claim 
to all of Forrest's estate, as he left no heirs by consanguinity. 
This settlement, therefore, may be regarded as a wise and 
reasonable method of clearing the estate and insuring the execu- 
tion of the tragedian’s will respecting the ‘‘ Actors’ Labor 
Home,” for the erection and support of which it provides; and, 
at the same time, it gives Mrs. Sinclair sufficient to beep her 
handsomely. 





A Rane Syurr-pox.—Miss A. M. Woodhull, of Freehold, N.J., 
is the owner of a curious snuff-box, which is made of steel, oval 
in form, upon the lid of which is still faintly seen the date of its 
make—1630. 100 years later, the following was engraved : 
“Gilbert Tennen, New Brunswick, 1730 ;’ and when another 
century had passed, these words were carved : ‘Geo. 8. Wood. 
hull, Princeton, 1830.” Rev. Gilbert Kennedy, of the family of 
the Earl of Cassilis, was the original owner. ‘The question now — 
is as to who shall inscribe bis name npon it, in tke ) ear 1930. 





Tue Late Parera-Rosa.—Mr. Carl Rosa, bas decided upon 
founding a scholarship at the loyal Academy of Music, London, 
in memory of his late wife, Mame. Parcpa-Rosa, which will bear 
her name. It will be awarded, by competition, to British-born 
female vocalists, between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two 
years, and the successful candidate will be entitled to two 
years free education in the Academy. Jn connection with this 
scholarship, there will also be a prize of a gold medal, vith 
Mdme. Parepa-Rosa’s likeness, which will be nwerded to the 
best female vocalist in t e Academy, at the annual public dis» 
tribution of prizes in July. 






































Life and Death. 


—_—— 


Br Joun Beprorp LEno. 





The rich ore’s found ‘neath the buried rock, 
The pearl in the deep, blue sea, 

Which only the daring band may clutch, 
Or the daring eye may see. 


The lily bud may waken thought, 
But deeper thought will spring, 
From the lily dead ani the empty clay 
When the soul hath taken wing. 


Each grave is a casket of rich rare thought, 
Which fools alone despise; 

A legacy rich, when homeward called, 
The dead have flung to the wise: 


And sernions are spoken by dead, cold lips, 
Which breathing lips never spoke; 

As the stately column in all its pride 
Says less than the column broke. 


Then come with me from earth’s gayest scenes. 
The roar of life’s rade waves, 

And we'll return with our lives enriched 
With the spuil of dead men’s graves. 





GRACE O'MALLEY: 
**Grace of the Heroes.” 





A New Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth 
Century. 





By J. E. MUDDOCK. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE BATTLE OF DOONA, 

Three days had passed, and at midnight on the 
third day, amid the wailing and irrepressible sorrow 
of the clan, the bodies of the murdered men were con- 
signed to their last resting place in the tomb of the 
O'Malley on Clare Island. 

It was an impressive scene, and many a weather- 
beaten face was wet with tears, as the chieftain was 
lowered into his grave; for his intrepidity and general 
success in his expeditions had won him the devotion 
of his followers. The death of Hubert Dillon was to 
these men of but little moment. In fact, there were 
many who secretly rejoiced at the premature close of 
his career, for their hatred for the Saxon race was 
deep-rooted. But with Grace it was far different. It 
may almost be doubted that if in her great sorrow for 
the untimely death of her scarcely-known husband, 
she bestowed one thought upon her father—not that 
she had not borne him , = but in her one great idol- 
izing passion for the Saxon, all things else were for- 
gotten. 

When the sad ceremony had ended, and all had de- 
parted save Grace and Moriat, the young widow stood 
over the grave of her lost love, and her lips moved as 
if in prayer. And who shall tell but that, perhaps, 
for the first time in her life, she breathed a silent wish 
to the protecting Saint for the eternal peace of him, 
who had suddenly risen upon her path like a resplen- 
dant sun; while the awful gloom that his as sudden 
going down had occasioned told but too surely of the 
awfulness of the coming storm. 

The intense and burning love that had held eng o 
sion of the woman’s heart was out now, and in its 
place had come the most terrible of all human pas- 
sions—the insatiable and deadly thirst for vengeance, 
that only blood could satisfy. 

Nurtured amid scenes of warfare and violence with 
few of those softening and refining influences, that 
mould the female nature, it is soarcely to be wondered 
at that Grace refused to submit calmly to the chasten- 
ing hand of a power. that she had never been taught 
to reverence. 

With Moriat it was far different. Of a gentle dis- 
position, and of a warm and loving temperament, she 
had devoted much of her solitude to study, and was 
far in advance of the place and time in which she 
lived. She looked up to her sister with a little fear, 
but much admiration, and now shared her anguish 
with her with all the devotion of her nature. 

She did not disturb the mourner for some time, 
knowing now genuine and uncontrolable that sorrow 
was, and that it was better that it should find vent, 
and so relieve the overburdened soul. 

But at length the paleness of Grace and her frantic 
despair alarmed Moriat, and taking the stricken wo- 
man’s hand, she said: 

“It is not good that thou shouldst remain longer 
here in this place of death. Let us go, and thou shalt 
pillow thy head upon my breast, and I will give thee 
sisterly consolation. Besides, ’tis cold, and thou wilt 
get chilled, and it will do thy wound harm.” 

“ Leave me,” was Grace’s answer, uttered between 
her sobs. ‘ Thou canst not know how terrible is the 
pain here,” and she pressed her hand to her heart. 
“Let me mourn him alone, and so find relief. To- 
morrow’s sun shall find few traces of my sorrow, and 
my heart will be turned to stone. Go, I beseech thee 
—nay, command, * * * Ah, do not think me 
cruel, sister,” she cried, as she observed the look of 
pain that crossed Moriat’s face. “I am so very 
wretched.” 





Moriat saw that further persuasion would be useless 
and so, replenishing the turf fire that had been used 
to throw light upon the scene during the serge 
she quietly withdrew, and made her way to her cham- 
ber. Whenshe had gone, Grace sunk down by the 
side of the grave that held her lover’s remains. And 
all night long she continued there—a lonely watcher 
by the silent dead. 

When the sun rose, and tinged with gold the bosom 
of the beoad Atlantic and the surrounding mountains, 
giving beauty and life to all nature, Grace had indeed 
changed. She seemed to have aged several years, and 
the old look of stern determination had come into her 
face again. She left the place of her vigil, and slowly 
walked to the castle. On reaching her chamber, she 
found Moriat performing her toilet. She took her to 
her arms, and kissed her tenderly. 

“T told thee, sister,” she par “that when the sun 
rose it would find me changed. My great sorrow is 
locked in my breast now, and though it may silently 
consume me, I’ll parade it no more. Gentle to thee 
alone, to all others I will be the stern, inflexible ruler; 
and my motto henceforth is ‘Power! But come; I 
must snatch afew hours’ repose to fit me for the 
great duty that lies before me.” 

She moved to her couch, and in a low, wailing tone 
sang the following verse: 
“The dream is over, 

The vision has flown; 

Dead leaves are lying 

Where roses have blown; 

Withered and strewn 

Are the hopes I cherished; 

All hath perished 

But grief alone !” 
As the last words died away, she laid her head bac 
and sunk into a profound slumber. 
In afew hours’ time she awoke, considerably re- 
freshed and strengthened. 
Summoning her page, she bade him instruct Pernil 
and Michael to meet her in the hall. Before descend- 
ing, she attired herself in a rich robe of Spanish work- 
manship, It was made of yellow silk trimmed with 
bullion lace, and reached to the knee. Her legs and 
eet were bare, and her long hair hung down her back. 
Round her ankles and her wrists she clasped golden 
bands or bracelets; on her head she placed a jeweled 
zone of gold that had probably belonged to some 
Spanish beauty, and had fallen into the hands of 
O'Malley during one of his piratical cruises. Com- 
pleting ee attire with a handsome girdle, into which 
she thrust a dagger and a pistol, she presented a most 
queenly appearance, well calculated to excite enthu- 
siasm of her followers. 
On reaching the hall she found her two commanders 
waiting. 
“Brave fellows,” she exclaimed, “ your queen 
greets you !” 
Then seating herself on the dais, she said: 
“ Pernil, thou hast ever been noted as a mariner, 
and thy skill in sailing our galleys has been well prov- 
ed, Thou wilt at once see that our fleet is well 
provisioned for at least ten days. Let all the sails and 
tackling be over-hauled, and any necessary repairs 
be immediately proceeded with. Thou wilt provide 
each galley with a carronade and a good stock of am- 
munition. See that our chambers are ready, and the 
fire pots for heating the stones. Let there be nothing 
wanting if thou hast any vulue for thy life. And re- 
member, we will sail with to-night’s tide.” 
The man bowed and was about to retire, when she 
said: 
“T charge thee to see that the plugs in the bottom 
of the galleys are in good order and can be easily 
withdrawn.* For remember it is ‘ Victory or Death; 
and sooner than be beaten we will make the galleys 
our coffins.” 
“T shall remember thy instructions,” Pernil answer- 
ed. “It shall be ‘ Victory or Death.” 
Then bowing to the chieftainess, he withdrew. 
“ And now for thy commission, good Michael,” she 
said, turning to the great giant, whose massive chest 
heaved as if he were panting forthe fray. “ It is for 
thee to see that our troops are well armed and drilled. 
And mark me, look well that there lurks no traitor in 
our midst. Shouldst thou hear but a single word of 
dissatisfaction uttered, seize the miscreant and hew 
off his head that instant; for we must make our power 
felt.” 

“My arm shall be lacking in strength, and my 
sword in keenness, if I fail to carry out thy com- 
mands,” was Michael’s answer. 

“'To-night, when the sun has set, and the tide is 
flowing,” Grace continued, “let every man be aboard; 
and then—ho for Doona and Victory.” 

During the remainder of the day, Grace continued 
to issue her instructions—to superintend the prepara- 





tion of the galleys, overhauling the arms and amuni- 

tion, and stirring up the feelings of her followers. 
When the sun set, and the tide had commenced to 

flow, everything was in readiness. Then Grace re- 


~ © These plugs were so constructed that they could be with- 
drawn by means ofa rope attached to them ; leaving large holes 
into which the water rushed and sunk the galleys. 


viewed her troops in the courtyard, and having ad- 
dressed a few encouraging words to them, she gave 
the order for embarkation. 

The Ban Oussel was the last to go on board. She had 
changed her splendid silken robe for a rough skin, 
which she wore over a red petticoat. Her feet were 
protected by hide sandals, to which were attached long 
leathern thongs, that were crossed and recrossed round 
the legs. On her head was a yellow turban. Her 
girdle vristled with weapons, and on her arm she car- 
ried an oblong shield covered with leather, and stud- 
ded with steel points. 

Her parting with Moriat was a sorrowful one, as the 
mission upon which she was bound was fraught with 
peculiar danger; for it could not be doubted that the 
whole energies of MacMahon and his followers would 
be directed against her life. 

A few kerns were left in the castle as protectors. 
As night closed in, and the tide was flowing swiftly, 
the sails of the galleys were spread to a favoring 
breeze, and heading so as to clear Achill-Beg, and 
gain the mouth of the Sound, they were soon lost in 
the darkness of the night, a friendly beacon on Kil- 
davnit Castle flaring out as a guiding signal. 

The run across to Kildavnit was quickly made. 
This castle stood at the mouth of the Sound that 
separates Achill from the mainland. It was a strong 
square-towered building, standing on a rock that was 
laved by the sea. This rock was perfectly flat and 
ey shelving, forming an excellent landing-place. 

‘he water hereabouts was very deep, and rushed past 

the rock into the Sound like a sluice. The Castle of 
Kildavnit had been taken many years previously by 
O'Malley from a neighboring chief, and had since 
been used as a store, as well as a refuge where the 
O'Malley clan were on their predatory excursions. 
The galleys here came to an anchor, as it was not 
considered safe to run through the Sound during the 
hours of darkness. Kildavnit was totally devoid of 
comfort; but this gave the daring adventuress but 
little trouble. She was too intent upon the object of 
her expedition to think of ease or luxury. Her cham- 
ber was a bare-walled, gloomy apartment. next to the 
sea. The walls were pierced with loopholes, and 
through one of these she had a large hawser run out, 
having first made it fast to her bed. The hawser was 
then connected with her main galley, so that she could 
be instantly warned of any approaching danger. 
Grace slept but little during the night. She scar- 
cely knew how to control her impatience until the 
dawn should break, and her fleet could once more get 
under weigh. The welcome moment came at last, 
and the shrill blast of a trumpet awoke the sleeping 
warriors. The numbers were reinforced by a body of 
picked kerns from Kildavynit ; more provisions were 
put on board ; the anchors were got up, the sails un- 
furled, and in the grey light of the dawn single line 
was formed, and the queen’s galley led the way up the 
Sound. They soon reached the beautiful bay, and 
stretching across towards the Bull’s Mouth, came in 
sight of the frowning fortress of Doona. This strong- 
hold, one of the most powerful in that part of Ireland, 
had for generations been in possession of proud lords 
of Erris. It stood up on a neck of land that was 
washed on each side by the sea, and both artificially 
and naturally vane | almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles to the attack of an enemy. Its massive and 
rugged walls seemed to have been built to defy even 
the ravages of time ; and something of its strength 
may be gathered from the fact that a considerable 
portion of the ruins are still standing. A large square 
tower, bastioned and protected by a moat, formed 
one wing. The main body of the building was a 
square block, with castellated walls bristling with 
guns. 
The watch on the tower had discerned the fleet of 
galleys making for the Bull’s Mouth, and knowing 
that they could be none other than O’Malley’s, the 
alarm was instantly given. Preparations were at once 
made for battle. e drawbridge was drawn up, the 
massive gates closed, guns were loaded, and fires pre- 
ared to melt lead and heat stones to hurl on the 
eads of the invaders, 


MacMahon, the lord of Erris and master of Doona, 
heard the tidings of the approaching fleet with joy ; 
for, notwithstanding that more than half his followers 
were away on a foraging expedition, he believed that 
the enormous strength and almost impregnable posi- 
tion of his castle would enable him to laugh at every 
effort to reduce it to scorn. He stood upon the watch- 
tower in company with Tomassa Rua, and the two 
men watched the approaching fleet with delight. 

“This she-wolf, in coming to my castle, saves me 
much trouble,” observed MacMahon, “as, when the 
eareases of her followers are rotting beneath the 
waves, I shall be able to walk into Clare without hav- 
ing to fight my way. Methinks, too, that I will break 
the haughty spirit of the BaygOussel ere many hours 
have fled. I will teach her a lesson for having dared 
to wed an accursed Saxon in preference tome. She 
would not have me by fair means, and now I'll have 
her by force. She shall share my bed if Ihave to bind 
her there with thongs.” 
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THE ALBION. 











“T do not envy thy task,” replied Tomassa, “for in 
the taming of the tiger thou mayst get thy skin 
laced with her claws. Yon meek-eyed dove, her sis- 
ter Moriat, would be gentler quarry for thee.” 

MacMahon esol horribly at the suggestion 
made, and his eyes glistened with a malignant light. 

“ By the soul of my grandam,” he cried, “ I'll have 
them both—dove and hawk! And [ll train them to 
pull each other to pieces when’er they meet, for 
very jealousy. Ah! ah! ah! we'll have sport in 
Doona during the dismal winter !” 

“5 in I say I envy thee not thy task,” Tomassa 
wala “Thou art welcome to them both: an I can 
but secure the hag Basilid I shall eat my supper in 
peace to-night. I will still her traitorous tongue with 
a kettle of boiling lead.” 

“But she is thy dam, and the broth thou wouldst 
so lovingly administer may disturb her digestion.” 

“I thank thee for that reminder,” answered Tomassa, 
sneeringly. “Lest she should not have sufficient tor- 
ture when she gets to hell, I'll give her a trifle here. 
I'll spare her tongue, and will enjoy the sport ever 
day of thrusting red-hot wires into her body and fill- 
ing the holes with melted lead. By the foul fiend, it 
will be rare fun to see her dance as her carrion 
shrivels with the heat !” 

“Thou art a loving and gentle youth, and worthy 
of thy mother,” MacMahon sarcastically remarked. 

Tomassa frowned, but did not deign to reply. The 
galleys had now approached to within gunshot of the 
castle, and had ranged themselves in line, so as to se- 
cure an advantageous fire for the cannon. This be- 
ing done, a boat was lowered, and Michael, bearing a 
flag of truce, and accompanied by a trumpeter, to- 
one with several galloglasses, ste into it, and 
pulled towards the shore. On landing, they made 
their way to the edge of the moat, near the draw- 
bridge, and the trumpeter sounded a parley, while 
Michael waved his flag. 

In a little while the gate was opened, and MacMa- 


hon appeared. 

“ What is thy wish ?” he cried. 

“Chief of Doona,” answered Michael, “Iam sent 
by my mistress, Grace O’Malley, to demand that’ To- 
massa Rua, who is at present under thy protection, 
be given up. He is a traitor. His hands are red with 
blood, and he must die the dog’s death. If thon fail 
to comply with her request, she will reduce thy castle 
to ruins, and slay every man she can capture.” 

“This be my answer,” exclaimed the chief, defi- 
antly: “I refuse to give up her kinsman, who has 
claimed from me the right of hospitality—a claim 
that a MacMahon never yet turned a deaf ear to. He 
is the rightful successor to the chieftainship of the 
O'Malley sept. His unnatural kinswoman_usurps his 
place, and ’tis she who is the traitor. Tell her this, 
and more—that the first shot she fires shall be the 
signal for all of my guns to open on her fleet and 
blow it out of the water.” 

“And this from me,” Tomassa cried, as he step- 

d from the shadow of one of the gates, where he 
had been concealed ; “I defy her, spit at her, and 
swear to use every endeavor to secure her, and make 
her a thing for this great chieftain’s use.” 

Michael saw that further parley would be useless, 
and so he returned to the landing-place, and gainin 
the galley, informed Grace of the result of his errand. 

When she heard of the threat made 4 Tomassa, she 
stamped her feet and bit her lip until the blood flow- 
ed. The guns on board of her craft were of larger 
calibre than the others, and so she gave 6rders that 
the vessel should be worked nearer in shore. This 
was done ; and then, standing on the raised deck, 
she commanded Michael to train his gun. This bei 
also done, she gave the word “Fire!” and a roun 
shot crushed against the tower of the castle, but do- 
ing no further damage than that of chipping off a 
large piece of stone. This shot was answered by a 
simultaneous fire of about a dozen guns from the cas- 
tle, but not one of the shots took effect—owing, no 
doubt, to the want of practice on the part of the 
gunners. 

Grace smiled as she watched the iron hail fall harm- 
less in the water. 


“ Michael,” she said, “thy own practice is not good 
so we must not laugh at these mad fools. A nearer 
range will suit thee better. Trip our anchor, and let 
the galley be worked as near the shore as it is possible 
to get. 
low, and let every gun be aimed at the castle gate. 
An if we but batter that down, I'll pledge me Fill 
sleep in Doona to-night.” 

When her instructions had been carried out, fire 
was once more opened, this time with much better 
effect, as large masses of stone were knocked away 
near the entrance to the castle. 

“Well done!” cried Grace, when she saw the 
amount of damage that had been mflicted ; but her 
cry was turned to one of rage almost immediately af- 
terward, as a shot fired from the castle carried away 
the mast of her galley. 

The crews now commenced to warm to their work, 


Give the signal for the other vessels to fol-|8"'P 


til the rapidity of fire astonished if not alarmed Mac- 


Mahon, whose followers were not as expert in the art 
of gunnery as Grace’s soldiers, their frequent excur 

sions and naval engagements having enabled them to 
gain considerable Sell as marksmen. Their target— 
the gateway of the castle—began to show unmistak- 
able signs that the repeated concussions were telling 
upon it, and that unless some steps were taken by 
those inside the building, to prevent it, a breach 
would very soon be effected. 

But the artillery of those days was a very different 
thing to that of the present time, and to batter down 
ponderous castle walls by means of it was a long and 
tedious process. Grace, however, saw with satisfaction 
that so far she was having the best of it, and her fleet 
had suffered but trifling damage, while only one of her 
kerns had lost his life, 

Darkness compelled the combatants to cease firing, 
and as soon as night had completely set in, Grace 
gathered her chiefs around her, and imparted to them 
her determination to land the guns and attack the castle 
on the morrow from the shore. 

Every light on board the galleys was now extinguished 
and the utmost silence preserved, so that the occupants 
of the castle might not know what was goingon. One 
by one the guns were lowered into the boats and landed 
ashore, where they were got into position ready to renew 
the attack at closer quarters. 

When all the artillery had thus been placed, a strong 
earthwork was rapidly thrown up for the protection of 
the gunners, while several punts were carried to the 
edge of the moat to enable the soldiers to crossin the 
event of a breach in the walls being made. ‘These punts 
were also protected from the shots of the defenders by 
mounds of earth. 

When daylight broke MacMahon was enraged beyond 
measure when he saw how active his enemy had Soe 
during the hours of darkness. It was his intention to 
have eoded on Clare Island, and have attacked Grace 
in her own castle ; but here she had taken the initiative 
and bearded him at his very door. ‘The boldness and 
unparalleled daring of the womanreally startled him, but 
he quickly recovered his composure when he remem- 
bered the enormous strength of his dwelling. Grace 
was the first to commence the battle, which she did by 

uring a perfect shower of shot against the gateway. 

rom the nearness of the combatants, arrows were now 
freely used, the MacMahons having an advantage of the 
O’Malleys in this respect owing to their elevation. 

Grace moved about amongst her troops, animating 
them to the conflict, and calling up their fierce native 
daring. The balls hissed around, tearing up the turf, 
and striking down many a poor fellow, who rolled upon 
the ground in agony, unheeded for the time by his ex- 
cited comrades. 

“Trim your guns, well, clansmen!” she cried, 
Doona or Death !” 

And right well did they trim their guns, for every 
shot now tore away a huge splinter of wood or stone 
from the castle gateway. It was evident that the men 
in the castle were using every effort to strengthen this 
weak point, which, sooner or later, must yield to the 
tremendous battering. Grace became aware of this, and 
continued to excite her troops to renewed exertions. 
About an hour before darkness again set in,a wild and 
exultant cheer arose from the throats of her followers as 
they observed that their shots had at length made a 
huge gap in the gateway. Grace was nearly frantic with 
excitement. She called upon her men to launch the 
pents, and in less than half an hour two hundred men 

ad crossed the moat, and scaling the escarpment, were 
storming the breach. Grace was the first to pass the 
shattered gateway, and, surrounded by her devoted fol- 
lowers, gained the courtyard. They were now in the 
thick of the fight. The uproar, the smoke, the blood, 
the mingling of hideous cries and groans, and curses of 
disappointment uttered by the MacMahons, the cries of 
victory of the O’Malleys, the fearful hand-to-hand strug- 
gle, the slaughter and uproar that seemed to madden the 
combatants, and turn them into human wolves thristing 
for each other’s blood, were now terrible. 

The smoke was so thick that friends could scarcely 
be distinguished from foes. Panting with her exertions, 
Grace rushed about, feeling in those peri!ous moments 
almost mad sensations of chivalry and desperation. 

“The place is ours!” she cried. ‘Another effort and 
we conquer !” 

At that moment her wrist was seized in a powerful 
A face grimed with smoke and powder, and be- 
spattered with blood, almost touched hers. It was Mac- 
Mahon’s. His eyes glared like a tiger’s, and she felt his 
hot breath on her cheek, as he hissed in her ear : 

“Come, thou art mine. One word, and I plunge my 
skean into thy heart.” 

He held a dagger, wet with blood, above her head. 
His savage, cruel look told her that he meant what he 
said. She was in mortal peril—her life seemed to 
hang by a thread. Still she did not quail. She strug- 
gled with him; but, powerful as she was, he was still 
more powerful; and throwing his long arm around her 
waist, he prevented her using her weapon. 


“ It’s 





and the excitement spread from one to the. other, un-' 


“ Release mc!” she cried, making a frantic effort to 
free herself. 


“T have sworn to possess thee, and I will,” he an- 
swered. 

“ O’Malleys to the rescue !” she cried. 
is in danger !”’ 

“That ery is your last, she-devil!” was MacMahon’s 
answer, at the same time raising his dagger to plunge it 
into her breast. 

His dagger descended. A stream of blood spurted 
forth. There was a gurgling cry, and a bedy fell heavily 
to the ground. 

“ Thou liest !” a stentorian voice exclaimed, 
The body that had fallen was that of MacMahon. 
The blood that had spurted forth was his: the voice 
was Michael’s, and his dagger had saved the Ban Oussel’s 
life, and closed the career of the chief of Docna at the 
same time. 

The giant planted his foot on the breast of his fallen 
foe, ae supporting his queen in his powerful arms, he 
cried, with all the force of his lusty lungs : 

“ MacMahon is dead. Remember your oath, boys. 
Long live Grace O'Malley !” 

It was the rallying cry, and was answered by a ringing 
cheer from her followers, who, rememberiug their oath, 
made a final and furious onslaught, at the same moment 
that a terrific explosion shook the castle to its very foun- 
dation, and one wing crumbled to the ground with a 
thundering crash. Beneath this wing a large quantity 
of powder had been stored, and by some means had be- 
come ignited, hurling death and destruction around, and 
adding to the horror of the scene. 

The lurid glare of the flames as they leapt into the air, 
the crash of the falling walls, the horribly distorted 
faces of the dead, the agonizing cries of the dying, 
the shouts of the victors—all made up a never-to-be- 
forgotten scene, the most conspicious figure of which 
was the towering form of the giant, his foot planted upon 
his dead foe, and beside him the revengeful and daring 
Ban Oussel. 

Doona had indeed fallen, The death of its owner de- 
cided the contest, and his followers, thoroughly dis- 
heartened, hastened to tender their submission to the 
conqueror, and to sue for their lives. When Grace 
was able to speak, she grasped the hand of her deliverer, 
and exclaimed : 

“Thou art indeed a brave fellow. But our work is 
not yet complete. We must find the hound Tomassa 
Rua. Remember, none other hand but mine shall strike 
him down.” Then raising her voice, she cried : “ Fol- 
lowers of mine, he who is the first to seize Tomassa Rua 
and bring him alive to me, shall have fifty rose nobles.” 

Instantly a hundred or more of her kerns were search- 
ing the castle. High and low, in dungeon and tower, 
amongst the smoking ruins, they sought him. With 
flaring torches they scanned the faces of the dead ; they 
rowed about the moat; not a hole nor corner of the place 
was overlooked, but they found him not. 

When the result of the search was made known to 
Grace, she gave vent to a cry of disappointment, but a 
lingering hope yet held possession of her heart, that he 
might have been blown to atoms by the explosion and 
his unrecognizable remains were still amongst the ruins. 

It was a proud moment for this brave but revengeful 
woman. She had, by undaunted courage, gained a vic- 
tory, the great importance of which, as a stepping-stone 
to the power she was determined to win, could not be 
overlooked. MacMahon dead, Doona hers—who could 
tell where her successes might end? But in the very 
flush of her triumph, she felt the hungering of the heart 
for her dead lover, and nothing could satisfy it. Though 
she might deaden its pangs in the wild delirium of a 
reckless life, the void must still remain, and naught 
could fill it—not even the power that she now ponted 
for. 






























































“ Your queen 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MYSTERIOUS PRISONER. 


On the day following the battle of Doona, Grace 
caused a thorough search to be made amongst the ruins 
of that part of the building, where the explosion had 
occurred, for the body of Tomassa. But the search 
proved fruitless. Not a trace of him could be found, 
and it became evident that he had, in some inexplicable 
manner, made his escape. 

Grace reviewed the results of her expedition with con- 
siderable satisfaction ; but the desire for vengeance on 
the murderer of her husband, was still strong within her, 
and until she had gratified that, she felt that her work 
was but half accomplished. . 

The day was spent by her people in removing the 
ghastly evidences of the terrible carnage. The bodies 
of the slain were put on board the gaileys, then convey- 
ed out into the Atlantic, and dropped overboard. The 
debris of the ruins was cleared away, the damages re- 
paired, and ever effort made to put the castle in a per- 
fect state of feliwsic against any attack that might be 
made. When the day finished, the kerns and gallo- 
glasses gave themselves up to a night of revel in cele- 
bration of the victory. But their queen held aloof. The 
poignancy of her sorrow had by no means, passed away, 
and she preferred the solitude of her chamber to the 
noise and excitement of the hall. But, as she dwelt 
upon the great loss she had sustained, her grief nearly 
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drove her to distraction, and it became necessary for 
her to do something to divert the current of her thoughts. 
She, therefore, summoned Michael and Pernil, and 
when they appeared, said: 


“TI need your aid, my brave fellows. We should know |and his face moist and clammy. 


something more of this stronghold; for I dare be sworn, 
it has secrets that are worth the discovering. That rep- 
tile, Tomassa, has escaped. How did he escape? It 
will pass an hour away, if we attempt to solve the riddle 
Come, obtain torches, and we will explore the basement 
of the building.” 

The men left, and in a few minutes, returned with 
flaming flambeaux. Grace took one, and followed by 
her commander and lieutenant, she proceeded along a 
passage that ran between two massive walls. On reach- 
ing the end, a door barred their further progress. The 
door was locked and the key gone, and so Grace instruct- 
ed Michael to go back and endeavor to find something 
that would answer the purpose of a ram. 

After a brief absence, the man returned with an iron 
bar. Repeated blows with this, removed the obstacle, 
and then a flight of stone steps were exposed. The trio 
descended these steps until another door was reached. 
Again the iron bar was brought into requisition, and 
again the impediment removed. A blast of cold air 
blew in their faces, and the torches, for a moment, were 
well-nigh extinguished. 

Grace found mane: now, in a damp and dripping pass- 
age. The walls were green with slime, and the floor was 
slippery with ooze. She concluded from this, that the 
place was beneath the moat. 

They proceeded on, and found that the passage wound 
considerably, and that the air grew colder. Presently, 
Grace stopped and said: 

“Ts not that the sea we hear?” 

‘Tt is,” was Michael’s answer, after he had listened 
for some moments. 

It was a low moaning sound, that rose and fell with 
monotonous regularity; and, feeling convinced, that this 
passage was a secret outlet from the castle, Grace hur- 
ried forward. She found, that she was ascending an in- 
cline now, and the ground had become drier. In alittle 
while, she saw the stars through an opening, and hurry- 
ing forward, stood upon the shore a considerable dis- 
tance from the castle. She gave utterance to a cry of 
rage, and turning to her followers, exclaimed: 

“This is how the crafty fox baffled us. And fora 
time he has escaped my vengeance. But! will trap him 
yet. Let us return, for mayhap our discoveries are not 
complete.” 

Returning to the steps, they ascended to the upper 
passage, vom | for the first time, -noticed another sma 
door in the wall. 

A large bolt on the outside, was the only fastening. 
This was quickly withdrawn, and another passage dis- 
covered. ‘Traversing this for a few yards, a short flight 
of steps was reached, and at the foot of these steps a 
turning branched off to the left. Following this turning 
for some little distance, they found that it abruptly ter- 
minated in a low archway, and this archway was blocked 
with a grated door. 

Once more Grace stopped and listened. 
had arrested her attention. 
of the sea now. 

“ Pernil—Michael—come hither. 
you hear ?” 

The wind moaned dismally through the passage, and 
the torches flickered. A look of fear sat upon the faces 
of the men; for, warriors as they were, and willing at 
any time to face death, they were not proof against the 
superstitions of the time, and Banshee, ghosts, and evil 
spirits, were names sufficient to fill them at any time 
with terror. 

As they stood there, listening to a strange sound that 
proceeded from behind the grated door, it seemed that 
if it were not for disgracing themselves in the eyes of 
their daring leader, they would have turned and fled. 

“ Well, what do you thinkit is?” Grace asked again, 
as the men had not answered her first question. 

Michael was the first to speak. 

“ Nay, I know it,” he answered. “ But the sound is 
unearthly, and we had better not seek to pry into the 
secrets of the unknown.” 

The sounds that had so alarmed these men, were an 
oceasional clanking of chains, mingled with a sort of gasp 
and an intermittent wail. 

“ What isit you fear?” Grace cried, as she saw that 
her followers hesitated to advance a step farther. 
“Come, Michael, batter in the door, and let us find out 
the cause of this strange noise—be that cause ghost or 
Banshee.” 

But Michael still hesitated, and so she took the iron 
bar herself, and dealt several vigorous blows on the lock 
of the door. After repeated hammering, the lock yield- 
ed, and the door creaked as it swung upon its rusty 
hinges, while a mouldy damp smell was perceptible. 
(irace seized a torch from the hand of Pernil, and hold- 
ing it above her head, advanced a few steps into the 
dungeon. The roof was low and arched, and both it and 
the walls were covered with green slime. 

As the flaring light of the torch illumined the dismal 
place, a low moan arose from one corner. Grace hurried 
to the spot, to find on the ground the insensible form of a 


Something 
But it was not the surging 


Listen. 


What do 








| man. He was heavily loaded with chains, which were 
fastened to staples in the wall. 

His hair was long and unkempt, his beard unshaven, 
and his clothes tattered and torn. He was deadly pale 


“ By the Mass, but this is a discovery indeed !” Grace 
cried, as she stooped down and examined the unfortunate 
being. “There is a mystery here that we must unravel. 
If we can but bring sufficient life to this man, I'll pledge, 
me thathe’ll have something strange to tell. Here—quick 
—Michael and Pernil ; there is no time to be lost. Cut 
these chains, and let us carry the poor wretch out of 
this grave.” 

Michael took the bar, and by a few sturdy blows, 
knocked the staples away from the wall, Then he and 
Pernil raised the man, and while Grace led the way, 
they carried him up into the castle. 

(To be continued in onr next.) 





Pure Fresh Air. 





Next to good food, fresh air is essential to health. Bread and 
life are almost synonymous. ‘The struggle of life is for air and 
for ailment; we live by the mutual co-operation of the one with 
the other. Without fresh air food itself becomes poison, and 


without fresh food the air inspired consumes the very tissues of 
the body. The warmth as well as energy of our bodies depends 
on the adjustment of supply between fresh air and fresh food, 
the absence of cither being soon followed by fever and death. 
If the organization of the body be in order, due supply of food 
air, light ani water, with suitable temperature and exercise, 
secure the proper working of all the fanctions of life. We should 
be as far from breathing foul air as from drinking dirty water. 
There is a physical morality; for in no metaphysical sense do we 
break the laws of God by impurity, either by neglecting cleanli- 
ness or by being subjected to bad air, bad food, or bad water, 
which all produce bad conditions of blood, with bad thoughts 
and bad feelings. To disobey the laws of health is to disobey 
our Maker; physical and moral duties go together. Bodily and 
spiritual neglect produce like consequeuces. If our houses are 
ill-constructed for the promotion of good ventilation and drain- 
age, their build have broken God's laws. We in vain 
seek for health either of mind or body under such circum- 
stances. All! our life’s blood is hungry for pure air. If we can- 
not obtain eighteen pints of pure air every minute we are not 
supplied with the first essential of health—we get not what our 
breathing d ds;and, therefore, pure blood in our veins, 
whatever our food, is impossible. We may as well preach of 
health to those dying of poison, as to those in want of pure air. 
The very n eans of life are required. These are important facts 
in relation to the nursery. Carefully to ventilate is a prominent 
duty. Especial care should be taken to avoid extremes of heat 
and cold, y preventing draughts. To this end a perforated zinc 
plate, should take the place of glass in the upper part of the 
window, both in the nursery and the bed . and a chi y 

valve, should be properly fitted near the ceiling. Good sense 
and science, too, must be exercised, in contriving the means of 
ventilation, for a house ought to be a shelter, alike from cold 
and from heat. Young children more frequently suffer from air 
too cold, than from want of ventilation. For their sakes, it is 
well to bear in miud the saying of the celebrated physiologist, 
John Hanter: ‘‘ Young children should have a plenty of milk, 
of flannel, and of sleep.” Of course, temperature depends on 
season, but, at all times, the aim should be to preserve the nur- 
sery from extremes, and a temperature between 60 deg. and 70 
deg. Fahr. is safest and most comfortable, Every one knows, 
that in proportion to the production of heat, light, and vapor 
by barning gas, should be the supply of fresh air; but this 











knowledge is not so often practically applied as it 
should be. It is better to exclude gas from nurseries 
altogther. One jet of turning gas destroys more 


air than half a dozen children, and a small light low down in 
the chamber is better for the brain than a stronger light above 
the head. If the body be not in a favorable state, we shall in 
vain strive to induce a right condition of mind. Bad blood 
begets bad thoughts; and if the energies of life be disordered at 
their source, the play of the affections and feelings will be pain- 
fully disturbed. Feebleness of body will cause fretfulness of 
mind whenever demand is made upon it, and inordinate excite- 
ment of the brain by the supply of either too much blood, or of 
impure blood, will be followed by disturbances to temper, in- 
volving unnatural desires. The state of willis dependent on the 
on the state of the body, and moral feeling is influenced very 
largely by the treatment of the h. Every act of disobe- 
dience to its laws is speedily tollowed by some penalty; the 
whole nervous system suffers from its mismanagement, and 
whatever disorders digestion produces not only bad blood, but 
bad temper also. And, of course, what frets the mind reacts 
upon all the functions of the body, because, as we all know, the 
body furnishes the only medium of in fluencing the soul, -Our 
Own Fireside. 








Tue New Onteans Women. —The women of New Orleans are 
probably the most superb looking in America. They are bru- 
nettes, the most of them, with an elegance of carriage and fig- 
ure, a contour of feature and a pose of manner that are match- 
less. They say that the peasantry in certain districts of Spain 
carry yet in their faces the grandeur of the faded Castilian 
noblesse. These New Orleans beanties, lifted tenderly down a 
dozen generations of close blood, are more queenly than the 
portraits of their French mothers that have bung for centuries 
in their parlors. Some of them are like chiselled, pencilled 
figures out of marble, with the soft dash of Guido’s brush or of 
Petrarch’s song in their faces, and the ripe Southern blood 
flushing up to their temples under the pure surface of their 
veins. ‘The exquisiteness of their style takes your breath with 
an exclamation of admiration, and a sigh of relief as you pass. 
{beir native city and State are the honzon of society and of the 
world to these superb creatures; they are reared under the 
solemn shadow of Catholicism ; they are local in their attach- 
ments as Venetians ; their culture is narrow, but they gather in 
their loins the gait of empresses, and in their eyes that glance 
filled with the wisdom, the cunning, the refinement, the magic 
of womanhood. 





Reuia:ous Torrration,—Dean Stanley read the burial service 
and p i the benediction at the obsequies of the late Rev. 
Thomas Binney, aftera dissenting minister had preached the 
sermon. ‘ And so it came to pass’ as the London Telegraph ob- 








serves, ‘that the last rite was performed over the large-hearted 


dissenter by a church-man as large hearted as himself. 


Love. 


By Epwarp M. Youne. 

Love is a gossamery thing _ 
That gaily flits upon the wing 

When vernal zephyrs sigh; 
Aspiring, in his airy flight, 

To wantcn in the lustrous light 
Of the empyreal sky. 


Brisk as a lark, he lightly springs, — 
And, soaring sky-ward, blightly sings 

His sweetest am’rous lay; 
No winged insect’s gaudy dye — 

With his resplendent hues can vie 
Tinged by the solar ray. 


But ah, when storms begin to lower 

His drooping pinions lose their power; 
And, shiv'ring in the blast, 

Awhile the trembler flutters round, 
With ruffled plumes, till, to the ground 

Lifeless he drops at last. 





(From Chambers’ Journal.) 


STORY OF BURTON'S LOAN, 


IN TWO PARTS, 


PART I.—BEGUN BY GODFREY BURTON, 

In 1870, I was in difficulties. The situation was not 
absolutely novel in my experience, for 1 was not born 
to, nor had I achieved, the greatness which cansists in 
always having as much money as one wants. But, as 
that particular crisis in my difficulties happens to be 
associated with certain occurrences in the life of Arthur 
Digby, which I am requested to narrate, I- mention the 
fact. Arthur Digby, a young barrister of whom people 
are beginning to hear at present, was in 1870 working 
very hard in obscurity, at both law and literature, actu- 
ated by the double motive of great natural industry, 
and an exceedingly iparenent attachment to a remark- 
ably beautiful girl, who, in popular phrase, “had not 
a shilling.” Alice Sadek was the only daughter of 
a widow, a mild little lady, of a simple and unworldly 
way of thinking, who had consented to an engagement 
between the young people, which had already lasted a 
year. Of course, I, being a proverbially imprudent per- 
son, had preached prudence in the first instance to Ar- 
thur; equally, of course, he had paid the utmost dis- 
regard to everything I said; and when he introduced 
me to Alice Townshend, I was disgusted with myself for 
haying said it, and advised him to marry her as soon as 
she could get her wedding-gown made. Though he 
laughed at me, Arthur repeated my sage counsel to his 
betrothed, and I believe it made her take to me at 
once. 

In the Summer of 1870, Arthur Digby began to see 
his way to giving Alice a home, for which he might 
decently ask her to exchange her mother’s picturesque 
cottage at Dulwich; and we were all in tolerably 

d spirits. I was almost as free of the cottage, 

fy this time, as Arthur himself, and as much in the 
confidence of Mrs. Townshend, with respect toher hopes, 
her fears, her pride, admiration, and general feelings, 
regarding her only and absent son. According to Mrs. 
Townshend, this incomparable Herbert combined every 
physical and moral perfection; but he had unaccount- 
ably failed to qualify himself for any of the possibly dis- 
tinguished careers which had been proposed to him, 
and was now in Paris, filling some situation, respecting 
which his mother’s statements were anything but clear. 
A large and handsomely-framed portrait of Herbert 
Townshend occupied a conspicuous position inthe draw- 
ing room of the cottage, which contained only one other 
object of much interest. This was a beautiful and valu- 
able cabinet of ebony and red lacker-work, a superb 
specimen of the style known as “ Louis Treize,” and was 
a relic of former wealth, long since dissipated by Her- 
bert’s ancestors. The portrait represented a young 
man, the effect of whose fine features was injured bya 
self-important and supercilious expression, but who was 
undeniably one of those whom women persist in admir- 
ing, to the contempt and indignation of ugly men. 
‘arly in my acquaintance with the inmates of the 
cottage, I had seen that Arthur was apt to get bored and 
fidgety when Mrs. Townshend turned the conversation 
upon her son; and one night, about a week after I had 
made my before-mentioned successful coup with res- 
pect to Alice, I said to Arthur, as we were walking up 
to town together: ““But what about the brother—this 
wonderful Herbert? You know him, don’t you? Odd 
sort of thing his being in Paris, isn’ it ?” 

“ Not in the least,” replied Arthur: “ and very lucky 
for him. I do know him, and he is simply a selfish, 
scheming, ill-tempered fellow, half mad with vanity. 
His mother adores him; and Alice, though I don’t think 
she is quite such a true believer as she pretends to be, 
has a notion that he is a persecuted hero. The truth 
about him is, he got into bad company, made a fool of 
himself in many ways, cost his mother a great deal more 
than his fair share of the little there is, was quite un- 
fit for any profession, and was only too lucky, for his sake 
and their’s, to get into his present place.” 

“ But what is it? I cannot conceive how a young 
man, of whom nothing could be made here, in his own 
country, came to be taken into responsible and decently- 
paid employment in France.” 
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“ It is odd, when you put it in that light,” said At-|women who have hearts, and are worth anything ; they 


thur; ‘ but he speaks French fluently—it is about the 
only thing he can do, I believe; and he had a lot of 
foreign acquaintances here. LI suppose they got him 
into Lecoq’s. I don’t know the particulars; but I don’t 
mind telling you that I am very glad he is provided for 
on the French, rather than on the English, side of the 
Channel.” 

“ But how is he employed ?” I repeated. 
he occupied? What is Lecoq’s?” 

“ T don’t know exactly. Mixed sort of affair, I fancy. 
A little stock-broking and life-insuring, and general 
agency, and a good deal of touting and speculating.” 

“ Ishe the man for that kind of thing ?” 

“Yes; I should say so. Shallow and showy, and 
specious, with a good deal of servility and cunning 
under his grand air. He deals in magnificent generali- 
ties in his letters. I don’t pretend to understand them, 
and I have never seen him since he went to Paris.” 

I do not remember that Herbert Townshend was again 
mentioned between Arthur and me, but I became very 
familiar with the idea of him and his ways and doings 
thenceforth ; and in the course of the summer, when my 
difficulties were quite enough to occupy my mind, with- 
out France and Prussia combining to bother me, by 
going to war with one another, [ was called upon to sym- 
pathize with the anxiety and alarm of Mrs. ‘Townshend 
and Alice about the incomparable Herbert. 

Of course, they expected Herbert to come home, but 
he scoffed at the idea. How little they knew of business! 
He doubted as little as any Frenchman that the fortune 
of war would be with the eagles of France ; and when 
asiege of Paris was talked of as a possibility, he equaled 
any native Séagueur in his denunciations and denials. 
Among the impressions of that time, as distinguished 
from the knowledge which came later, I recall two, 
which I imparted to Arthur Digby, after a visit to the 
cottage. The first was, that Herbert Townshend took 


“ How is 


would make sure it meant all “kinds of things, ranging 
from his havin 
to his being sal 


fallen gallantly ina sortie under Trochu, 

uced to his last rat_pie ; and they would 
think it wicked to enjoy themselves the least bit on 
Christmas Day.” 


We remained three days at Dulwich ; and, on the 


pleased and amused. 
course were happy. 


whole, though the absent son and brother was not for- 
gotten, and though we talked a great deal of the hor- 
rors and the miseries of the war, Mrs. ‘Townshend was 

Arthur Digby and Alice of 
They were considerably less self- 












was in—please to remember that I acknowledge I de- 
served to be in it—in order to get through some profit- 
able work which I had on hand. I explained this to 
Arthur, charged him with my excuses, told him where I 
should be, to be found by him only, for the ensuing fort- 
night, and left town thatevening. On the following day, 
I received a note from Arthur: 

Dear B.—Since I saw you, I have struck ile. Nothing less 
than a lady, client of a friend of mine, who wishes to lend a few 
hundred pounds at a fair interest, I think the thing can be done, 
by fully explaining matters to her, though the security would 
not exactly bear investigation ; but [ am sure it will be allright, 
to the figure of three hundred and fifty pounds. I have to goto 











ish than any other lovers whose habits and customs I 
have had an opportunity of remarking, but they were 
inevitably more interested in their own than in any 
other human affairs. Several plans for the future 
were formed on that occasion, in which I had a 
friendly part assigned to me. We all came to the con- 
clusion that every thing would go well ; Paris would 
be relieved, or would honorably capitulate ; Herbert 
would come to London, having done indefinite won- 
ders ; and Arthur and Alice were to be married after 
Easter, as there was really no use in waiting until 
they should be richer, or rather less poor. 

While the betrothed lovers were taking a walk in 
the Garden of Eden, on the third day, Mrs. Town- 
shend told me of a little bit of good fortune which had 
befallen her. She had been advised to purchase a 
few shares in a copper mine some time previously, 
and the investment had at first turned out ill. But 
the friend who had counselled her had induced her to 
hold her shares, and trust to time and the fluctuations 
of the copper market. ‘The result was favorable, and 
she might now sell her shares to considerable ad- 
vantage. 


“ Sell them to-morrow, my dear madam!” I exclaim- 
ed, eagerly, according to my invariable principle, found- 
ed on a deep constitutional distrust of shares and of de- 
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went u 
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sence. 


the cottage to-morrow; but I shall see you next day, without 
fail, and am not without hope I shall be able to bring you news 
of the arrangement. ' A. 
Surprised, pleased, and expectant, I waited, in my 
country retreat, for Arthur’s coming; but he did not 
come; then for a letter from him; but he did not write. 
8 passed away, and he made no sign. I wrote 
without effect. 
to town, and to Arthur’s chambers in the Tem- 
There I could get no news of him. 
unopened on the table, among his papers; and his cler 
had nothing to add to his first answer to my inquiries. 
Mr. Digby had gone away from chambers, on the day on 
had expected to see him at my retreat, carrying 
a small traveling bag—he had not said 
ing, or when he should return. 
full of indescribable apprehension, it occurred to me to 
ask if any ladies had called to inquire about Mr. Digby. 
The clerk said Mrs. and Miss Townshend had both been 
there, and seemed much concerned at Mr. Digby’s ab- 


ly, 


I went at once to Dulwich. 


CONTINUED BY ALICE TOWNSHEND, 
I am desired by Godfrey Burton, my Arthur’s friend, 
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When a week had elapsed, I 
My letters 4 


where he was go- 
As I was turning away, 


to set down for him in. writing, as plainly, as exactly, and 
as briefly as I can, the recent occurrences, so that they 
may serve him as data, in the efforts he is making to help 
us in our terrible distress. I will try to obey him, and, 


lay. 
“Not quite so soon, but very soon, I mean to cell 
them,” said Mrs. Townshend. “A further vise is al- 






his time about answering his mother’s letters. She nev- 
er heard from him under four days from the date of his 
own communications. The second was, that his letters, 


whose contents were always imparted to us, did not ring 
true. Mrs. Townshend and Alice read few newspapers, 
and were not familiar with the style of special corre- 
spondents. But we were, and many of Herbert's 
fine phrases were old acquaintances of ours. Nothing but 
a vague distrust and disquietude came of these impres- 
sions ; but I record them here, in their place and order. 

The worst had came to the worst ; the siege of Paris 
was at its sharpest point, and absolute isolation from all 
the rest of the world was the lot of the brightest and 
gayest of cities. ‘The war cloud dropped its sullen fringe 
over the cottage of Dulwich. Dismay was in the hearts 
of the mother and sister there ; dismay which Arthur 
and I pitied deeply, but did not share. No special peril 
was likely to come to an Englishman peacefully pursu- 
ing his usual avocations, though the possibility of his 
pursuing them made me more anxious to know what 
they could be ; and though Alice and her mother felt 
assured that Herbert would rush into the most dang- 
erous adventures which might offer themselves, their 
forebodings were not infectious. No news of him 
reached England after the investiture of Paris. So ap- 
proached the sad and heavy Christmas-tide of 1870. 
Arthur Digby and I were to dine on Christmas Day at 
the cottage, and sleep at a little inn close by. We de- 
termined to go down to Dulwich on the preceding eve- 
ning, so as to accompany the ladies to early service on 
Christmas morning ; and with that intention we met at 


most certain, and I don’t want the money just yet, for I 
mean to “pply it to furnishing Alice’s house, as far as it 
will go. It will only be £350 in all, and that won’t do 
much; but it depends on the scale of one’s ambition, you 
know, and Alice’s notions are modest and moderate. To 


—_ I may succeed, as he asks me for facts only: the 
eelings of this time, beginning in vague surprise and 
fear, and now verging upon stupefaction, I could not put 
into words. 


When the dreadful suspense of the siegeof Paris was 







far removed from requiring anything, it will be in m 


has come now.” 
Oh, the maternal love and pride in the old lady’ 


keep them quiet! 


ef payment, because I had expended mone 
ought to have saved, and wasted time which 


be done 


be able to do even so much for her, is an unexpected 
blessing, for which I am deeply grateful. She will have 
everything I possess, at my death, for Herbert will be 


Y|nouncement. This letter had been inclosed in ; busi- 
feeble power to leave him; but | am so thankful that this wena cdhiahs hated tema hee nk ace 


face, in her slightly flurried voice! And,ob, the pathos 
in the trembling of the fingers, which she interlaced to 


At this point I am obliged to refer to myself. The 
subject is not interesting, and in the story of my diffi- 
culties, there is nothing but the absolutely common- 
place. I was in debt, much beyond my present means 
which I 
ought to 
have em — Idler and spendthrift! Could anything 

had wakened up to the folly of my proceed- 

















over, my mother heard from my brother. His letter was 
brief, and merely stated that he was coming to London 
very soon, and might possibly arrive without further an- 


ness documents which he had dispatched to London, and 
it reached us in an envelope addressed by a hand un- 
known to us, and bearing a district postmark. Arthur 
came to see us the same evening, and three days later, 
my brother arrivéd, to our great joy. I must now re- 
turn to the interval between the arrival of my brother's 
letters and his own. My mother had requested our 
friend, Mr. Harding, to sell for her some shares which 
she held in a copper mine, and to hand the money 
they were to svohies (£350) to Mr. Digby, when he 
should callupon him to receive it. She had requested 
Arthur to call on Mr. Harding at his carliest con- 
venience, and had heard from him that he intended to 
do so on the following day, and that he would come to 


ings. If I could but get time, and borrow a lump sum, I 
should come out all right; time, in which to pay the cred- 
itors who would wait, and a lump sum—not a very big 
lump either—to pay off those who would not, and to 


ing. 


Dulwich, bringing the money with him, the next even- 

My sania replied to this letter by one in which 
she told Arthur, the joyful news of Herbert’s arrival 
earlier than we had ventured to expect him. 








Then 


whom I owed comparatively and respectively very small 
sums. ‘The means to the attainment of these ends, 
formed a frequent subject of discussion between Arthur 
and myself, which was invested with this additional dif- 
ficulty, that if 1 went about raising money in any of the 
usual — and the fact should come to my uncle’s ears, 
he would inevitably strike my name out of his will. He 
had never wanted money, nor owed money in his life; 


Arthur wrote to me, saying that he would not come 
down until a day later, as even his presence might just 
at first be an intrusion. Thus my brother had been two 
days with us before we saw Arthur. I am to record my 
impressions of him here, but I am not told for what rea- 
son. LIobey. I thought Herbert looked very strong 
and healthy, nothwithstanding all the suffering, danger, 
and privation, of the siege of Paris. Buthe was changed 


the Victoria Station on Saturday, Christmas eve, at 9 
P.M. It was a clear, cold night ; hard snow lay on 
the ground, and the air was keen and frosty. We had 
some time to wait for a train, and we walked briskly 
away from the station, over Eccleston bridge, and along 
the outer wall of the station toward Eccleston square. 
As we passed across the opening of a narrow street to 












the left, a street of mean houses, with a rag-shop and a 
livery-stable on a small scale among its illustrations. 
Arthur Digby stopped to look at his watch by the light 
of a gas-lamp. At that moment a man crossed the road- 
way rapidly, and struck into the little street. We saw 
him only for a moment it is true, but we saw him dis- 
tinctly. He was tall, slight, thin-faced, with blue eyes, 
fine features, dropping fair moustaches, and light hair. 
He wore a loose overcoat trimmed with fur, and a soft, 
low-crowned hat with a turned-up brim. Immediately 
behind him came another man, a bullet-headed, strong- 
jawed, black-bearded man, unmistakably a foreigner, 
and equally unmistakably a Frenchman. The latter 
was smoking a thick, ill-smelling cigar. They were 
both lost to sight in a moment. But while that mo- 
ment lasted, a vague recognition of the younger man’s 
face came over me, and I turned to Arthur. He was star- 
ing down the little street, his watch in his hand. 

*-What an extraordinary likeness !” he said ; “I could 
have sworn that was Herbert Townshend!” 

“That’s it!’ said I, quickly. “The picture! I 
thought I had seen the face somewhere.” 

“Come, let us get back to the station ; time’s up, 
Burton,” added Arthur, after a oo as we turved in at 
the gateway by the Grosvenor Hotel. ‘Don’t mention 
our having seen any one like Herbert to either Alice or her 


and he regarded any one who departed from the first 
condition, as a contemptible object, and any one who de- 
parted from the second, as a deliberate felon. He 
prided himself upon solidity of character, and in his de- 


80 soon. 
cisions, there was no compromise to his generalizations; 


in appearance and manners. 
mustache, and his quick, peremptory, suspicious way, 
and I was angry with myself for noticing these things 
He was very affectionate to us, but he was 







I disliked his drooping 


modification was unknown. 
I was getting on — 


well in my walk, which wa 
that of light and desu 


tory literature, making a few 


impatient and preoccupied; and he turned upon us quite 
sharply, after he had been a very {short time in the 
8| house, for asking him questions about the siege, and the 
unfortunate people in Paris. ‘“ For my sake, let me have 







pounds here, and stopping a gap with the money there; 
but still, things were very uncomfortable, and they be- 
came more 80; and thus it happened, that just at the 
time when all the world was occupied with the tremen- 
dous news of the completion of the German triumph, by 
the capitulation of Paris, my stupid and insignificant dif- 
ficulties, so oppressed and bothered me, that I did not 
feel able to think or care much about it. I was onlyfeebly 
interested, when one dull, foggy day, when the sky and 
the streets also seemed to be in sympathetic and inex- 
tricable trouble, Arthur Digby came to tell me, that 
Herbert Townshend had left Paris, immediately upon 
the city’s being opened to the world again, and had ar- 
rived at the cottage. The delight of his mother and sis- 
ter, was, naturally, very great, and they kindly wished 
me to share it. I had been very busy of late, and I had 
not seen Mrs. ‘Townshend and Alice for nearly a month. 
But I could not go to Dulwich just then; not only that; 





mother. They’re superstitious, God bless them ! like all 





I felt I must go away from the atmosphere of worry I 


a chance of forgetting it all, for the little time I shall be 
here,” he said, and we did not blame 
curiosity and interest were natural, his business was 
natural too. He talked a great deal of bcing excessively 
occupied; and, though he told us very few particulars, 
we gathered from him that much of his work was dono 
in Paris, itself, and that it had not been suspended dur- 
ing the siege. 
seemed to wander uncontrollably, and he would pace 
hurriedly up and down the room, or gaze idly out of the 
window. Mly mother was so enraptured at his return, 
so thankful for his safety, that she did not perceive any- 
thing of this, and I have no doubt she would be unable 
to recognize the facts I state. 
second day, Herbert was less absent, more like his 
former self,and then he entered seriously into our 
affairs, and inquired into the arrangements for my mar- 
riage with Arthur. 
words now! 


















him. If our 


At times he was very absent; his mind 


On the evening of the 


Oh, how hardit is to write these 
My mother told him of the unexpected 


























piece of good fortune, which } 
a little help in beginning the world; and added that it 
was a great consolation to her to know, that he was at 
least comfortably provided for. It may net be necessary 
to the purpose of the narrative required from me, but | 
must record here how cordially my mother recognized 
Arthur’s disinterestedness. ‘“ Only for this,” she said, 
“‘T should have had nothing to give his wife but her 
wedding clothes; but, thank heaven, I have no claims 
which I don’t make our little income meet, and this is 
absolutely to spare.” Herbert said little; he did not 
seem as glad asI expected. To me he spoke a little 
slightingly, said “ love-matches were senseless, wretch- 
ed affairs,” and a few hurtful things of the kind; but I 
passed them over. He was always easily affected by 
the people he live among, and be had taken up these 
notions in Paris. But when we were separating for the 
night, just as I was putting up my face to kiss him, and 
therefore could see his face very distinctly, I said; “You 
may make little of love-matches now, Herbert; but you 
will be of a different opinion some day, when you intro- 
duce me to your wife.” He pushed me away, impa- 
tiently saying : ** Nonsense; you don’t know what you 
are talking about;” and his face turned violently red, 
which I pretended not to see. The strongest impression 
concerning Herbert which I have to record is, that he is 
in love, and, on that account, in trouble. 

On the following day, my Arthur came to us, but not 
accompanied, as we had hoped he would be, by Mr. Bur- 
ton. As soon as we were alone, he told me that he was 
in great perplexity and distress of mind on Mr. Burtor’s 
account. Hehad been on the verge of completing an 
arrangement of much importance tor Mr. Burton, had 
led him to believe it would be satisfactorily carried 
out, and it had failed. He was going down to the 
country the next day but one to see his friend, and he 
had hoped to have taken to him a sum of money, which 
would have relieved him of troublesome embarrass- 
ments, but would now have to take to him a disappoint- 
ment instead. “ There will be nothing for it but that 
Godfrey should keep away for the present, and let me 
try my luck in some other direction.” 

We had much to make us happy that day; but Ar- 
thur, gentle and loving as he always was, could not 
throw off the effect of his disappointment; and my 
mother, remarking his gravity, was a little offended. 
She is so proud of Herbert, she is so devoted to him, 
that the notion that Arthur did not take sufficient 
pleasure in his presence hurt her. I quickly perceived 
this, and whispered to Arthur that he ought to ex- 
plain his low spirits to her, she also being eleeply in- 
terested in Mr. Burton. He took an opportunity of 
doing so, when giving her an account of his visit to 
Mr. Harding, and handing her the money he had re- 
ceived, which was destined to assist in the furnishing 
of a house he and [ were so soon to inhabit. 

My mother and Arthur were seated at a table in 
the window; I was standing behind Arthur's chair, 
when he handed to my mother a bundle of bank 
notes, and asked her to count them. She did so— 
£350, 

“ Put them safely away,” said he. “ No; just let 
me have them back a minute.” He took thém from 
her, took out his pencil, looked about him, and pick- 
ed up an envelope which lay on the floor, turned the 
notes over rapidly on his knee, and made a memoran- 
dum of their numbers; then put the bundle once more 
into my mother’s hand, and the memorandum into his 

rocket. 

* Alice shall copy that neatly into your book, by- 
and-by,” he said. ‘“ Put the notes away, ma’am.” 

My mother rose, and Arthur turned to me. She 
went to the ebony cabinet and opened the heavy cen- 
tre door. We drew near, for the interior of the com- 
plicated and beautiful piece of furniture had an un- 
failing charm for us. At this moment Herbert enter- 
ed the room and joined us, standing behind me. My 
mother drew out one of the satin-lined drawers of the 
central compartment, and we all bent down to look 
into the little eachette behind it, in which she placed 
the roll of notes. Then the drawer was replaced, a 
slight click was heard, and my mother showed us how 
the spring played. 

* There he Alice’s household gods for the present,” 
said she. “ We will not begin our purchases until 
Herbert has left us.” 

“Certainly not,” said my brother. 

My mother closed the door of the cabinet, and 
turned the carved silver key, but did not remove it. 

“ Will you not take the key out ?” I said. 

* No, my dear; there’s no occasion. There's no one 
to suspect us of having money in the house here, and 
if theve were, the key which 1s always there, being re- 
moved, would be the first ground for suspicion,” 
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would enable her to give me |menced of civil war—aud cut him short, rudely, al- 


most violently. I actually caught myself wishiug 
once or twice that Arthur were going back to town 
that night, instead of sleeping at the inn, and that he 
would stay away while Herbert remained with us. 
Arthur left us earlier than usual, and I went to my 
room, having heard Herbert tell my mother that he 
should soon send her away, as he had several letters 
to write. 

When Arthur came to breakfast, the next morning 
at ten, I met him with strange and unpleasant news. 
My brother had received some communication by the 
early post, which obliged him to go to London im- 
mediately. He had taken a hurried leave of us, and 
had gone away, giving us no clear indication of his 
business, and no definite promise of a speedy return. 
My mother was quite knocked up, and I felt an amount 
of apprehension which a few reasonable words from 
Arthur lessened. He would not listen to my sugges- 
tion that Herbert might possibly have to return to 
Paris in the interest of his incomprehensible business; 
and he exerted himself so successfully to cheer up my 
mother, that we were soon ready to acknowledge that 
we had made too much of an easily explicable acci- 
dent. 

When Arthur and [returned in the afternoon from 
along walk, we found my mother at her writing- 
table, with a little pile of sovereigns beside her desk. 
She asked Arthur if was too late, the day being Satur- 
day, to get a money-order at the Post Office. He re- 
plied that it was too late, whereupon she remarked 
that it was very annoying, as she especially wished to 
avoid any delay in sending five pounds to the person 
to whom she was then writing. Arthur suggested 
that she could register a letter, though she could not 
get a money-order, 

** But,” said my mother, touching the sovereigns 
with her pen, “I have not got a five-pound note.” 

“Yes you have,” said Arthur; “there are two five- 
pound notes among those I brought you yesterday. 
Put one of them in your letter, and we will take it to 
the post at once.” 

My mother rose, opened the cabinet, pulled out the 
drawer, and found the cachette empty. 

We looked at one another in silence. I don’t know 
what were our first impressions, but I said, after a 
minute, nervously: “ Herbert has taken the notes, for 
a joke, to frighten us.” 

Arthur, who was deathly pale, said nothing; but 
my mother reminded me that there would have been 
no joke in Herbert’s taking the notes, since only an 
aceident had led to our knowing that they were not 
there; otherwise, we might have remained in ignor- 
ance of their disappearance for days, or even weeks. 
It was clearly a theft, and what were we to do? There 
was no sign that any one had entered the house from 
without; but though we are “lone women” for the 
most part, we habitually take few precautions, trust- 
ing rather to the fact we have little worth stealing, 
than to bolts and bars, Naturally, suspicion divided 
itself between our two servants, both newly come to 
us, and of whom we knew little. One of them, the 
house-maid, had gone to my mother’s room early on 
this same morning, and complaining of illness, had 
requested leave of absence for a few days; which had 
been granted; and she was to go away in the evening. 
All this was discussed among us hurriedly, and I re- 
marked that Arthur continued to be deadly pale, and 
seemed strangely absent; but when I said so, he made 
me a sign with his hand, and told me to go on; he 
was listening to all I said, and at the same time think- 
ing. Here i need not dwell upon my impressions, but 
go on to facts. It was agreed, upon Arthur's advice, 
that we should not appear to be aware of the loss we 
had sustained, but should permit Hannah to leave the 
house at the appointed time. Arthur was to go to 
London immediately, to communicate with the Police, 
and have a detective in readiness to watch Hannah on 
her arrival. I undertook to see that she really left for 
London at the hour indicated; to inform Mr. Harding 
of what had occurred, and to let us hear from him im- 
mediately. My mother assented to all this; she seem- 
ed bewildered. Arthur gave us thesé directions rapid- 
ly and calmly, but he still had his absent look, and he 
was still quite pale. When he held me in his arms, 
and whispered tarewell words to me, I felt that he 
was shivering slightly, and then I remembered the 
trouble he was in about Mr. Burton and said; “0, 


painful tasks instead of one.” 


about it to-day. Burton must wait.” 











That evening was not a happy one, though my bro- 


though the nearness of our marriage was in our 
thoughts and speech, 
get on well together. 
ritated, by certain questions which Arthur put to him 
concerning the nature of the business which could 

ossibly flourish during a siege, and could require 


the hours of waiting as best we might, 


ted nothing. 


night passed; the morning came, bringing a note 
| from rthur: “Hannah is under surveillance, but 


nothing has yet been discovered. 


Arther, Mr. Burton ! You will have to see him—two 
“ Yes, yes,” he replied; “but I cannot do anything 


In another minute he had left us, to sit down, in stu- 
pefied silence for some time, and then to get through 
I kept my 
ther was with us, though my «Arthur was with us, and| mother out of sight of the servants, and they suspec- 
In the evening I walked to the station 
Herbert and Arthur did not| with Hannah, on the pretext that I expected a parcel 
Herbert was unaccountably ir-| down from town, and saw her off by the train. The 


: ; f Be patient, and be- |. 
im toreturn to Paris during the reign, now com-|tray no uneasiness; all will be right. You may not 
o g y ? 5 y 


hear from me for a week; but do not be troubled; I 
shall be attending to this matter.” Nothing could be 
less explanatory; but we had to bear it; we could do 
nothing more. I wrote to Arthur, to his chambers in 
the Temple, as usual but I did not hear from him for 
a week; this caused me no uneasiness, though it vexed 
me. We had trouble upon trouble at this time. | My 
poor mother was dreadfully knocked up by receiving 
afew lines from Herbert, without date or address, 
telling her that the urgent claims of his business, 
oblige him to return to Paris at once, that for- 
tunately he had provided for such a contingency, 
and would be permitted to enter the city then 
held by the Communists, and besieged by the Ver- 
sailles troops, without difficulty or danger. This letter 
almost put our loss out of my mother’s mind, and filled 
us with dread, Time passed; the week lengthened itself 
to ten days, and yo me made no sign. We went to 
London, to his chambers; he was not there; he had not 
been there since he had written to me; his clerk knew 
nothing about him. We returned home in the utmost 
geen and that evening Mr. Burton arrived. He 
heard absolutely nothing of Arthur. We broke 
through the injunction to secresy which Arthur had lain 
upon us, and told Mr. Burton what had happened. He 
has kept us alive. I believe, by his active sympathy. We 
have never heard of Arthur since; he has disappeared; 
no trace of Lim is to be found; and Mr. Burton has 
found out that no notice was given to the Police in Lon- 
don, of the theft of my mother’s money; that Arthur 
was not seen by any of the authorities, and that he did 
not callon Mr. Harding. We are in despair. Hannah 
came quietly back in ten days, and the household affairs 
on as usual. We do not know what to do about her ; 
But as Mr. Burton says, sho is under our eyes and under 
our hand, if she should be “ wanted,” as the police call 
it, for this matter. 
The civil war is raging in Paris; all sorts of horrors 
are predicted when the regular troops shall be ready to 
enter the city, and the Commune be driven to despera- 
tion. Worst of all, to me, my brother has replied tomy 
mother’s letter, in which she told him of our distress, in 
a tone which I feel I can never forgive, byan insinuation 
whose absurdity only equals its baseness. He dares to 
suggest, that Arthur took the money himself. He re- 
minds n:y mother, that Arthur was in trouble on that 
dreadful day, on account of a friend to whom he had 
hoped to take a sum of money,and he says: “The way 
out of this mystery, is the common-sense way. Digby 
borrowed your bank-notes, without leave, trusting to 
tting the means of replacing them, before you would 
have missed them. He has not got the money to re- 
place them, and he is keeping back until he does get it, 
when he will turn up, and make things pleasant with any 
handy lie. If this does not happen, we must only con- 
elude, that he has been robbed of the money, and mur- 
dered by the thief. Depend upon it, my dear mother, 
one or the other of these things is true, and the main 
fact, in either, that Digby took the money. There was 
no one else to take it, in fact, me! After 
Digby may very pardonably have looked upon it, as a 
harmless antjcipation of a loan. The money was to be 
Alice’s, and, therefore, his.” Tu my unspeakable 
misery, this letter has produced an impression, unfavor- 
able to Arthur, on my mother’s mind. She would glad- 
ly forgive him to have him back, but she believes him 
guilty, and the result is mutual estrangement, in the 
midst of our c¢mmon suffering. Mr. Burton has not 
told me what he thinks, nor has he asked me for my so- 
lution of the mystery. He has asked me only for the 
narrative which I conclude here. 
{To be concluded in our next}. 








Anas Honsis.—The experience of French and Prussian au- 
thorities appears to go against the Arab, as the best horse for 
the service. A German correspondent of the London Veterina- 
rian, writes: ‘* All the Prussian cavalry regiments, have bad to 
report to the Emperor William, their experience of the French 
horses captured and utilized during the war. Though differing 
on many points, the reports agree in general, that the German 
military horses, are preferable, in every respect, to the French, 
and especially to those of the Arabrace. ‘This,” the correspon- 
dent adds, ‘‘ confirms what was stated to me in September, 1870, 
at the camp at Beverloo, in Belginm, when I went to see the 
French prisoners there, who had a number of their horses with 
them. e Belgian officersand the French cavalry sergeants 
(there were no French officers in the camp) all declared to we, 
that the Arabs, of which there were fine specimens in the camp, 
would be considered, in a military point of view, only as pretty 
toys.” 





Caution Anovut Ivorny.—Articles made of ivory should on no 
account be exposed to heat or dryness. They should never be 
exposed to the direct 1ays of a hot sun, nor placed on the 
mantleshelf, as they are very apt to split in such circumstances. 
They also warp like wood when exposed to heat or a very dry 
air. Itis said that when ivory becomes discolored by being 
kept, the white color it previously had may be restored by soak- 
ing the article in water, and then, when wet, e it to the 
action of light, while shut up in a well-closed g case. When 
ivory has been long kept it diminishes, owing to the loss 

elatine of which it is ly co This may be remedied 

y soaking the article in a solution of thatsubstance. In con- 


g 





circumstances, 
ployed in making very minute measurements. 
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IMPORTANT DECISION. 
The American Seal-Lock Company. 


In Trial Term, Part I., of the Superior Court, 
before Chief Justice Monell and a jury on March 
18th, the case of Thomas Jones against S. L. M 
Barlow, Edward Parkman, and F. W. Brooks 
was tried, and resulted in a verdict in favor of 
plaintiff. It appeared by the testimony pre. 
sented on the trial, that in the Fall of 1870, the 
American Seal-lock Company was organized, and 
that Mr. Brooks, one of the defendants, acting 
on bebalf of the company, contracted with the 
plaintiff, Mr. Jones, to furnish goods of the char- 
acter needed for the company’s business. Such 
goods were furnished during the year 187], to 
an amount exceeding a little over $15,000, of 
which a balance remains unpaid of $6,292.68. 
For this som Mr. Jones took notes of the com- 
pany. These notes not having been paid at 
maturity, they were surrendered in Jane, 1872, 
and new notes taken in their stead, upon which 
the present suit is based. Tne euit, instead of 
being against the company, was brought against 
the defendants individually as Trustees of the 
company, such right of action being based on 
the provisions of the statute which make, 
Trustees of such companies (in the neglect 
to file in the office of the County Clerks 
within twenty days after the Ist of January in 
each year, a statement of the amount of stock 
issued, the amount unpaid for, and the amount 
of the company’s indebtedness), liable individa- 
ally and jointly for all debts of the company 
created prior to the time within which the cer- 
tificate should have been filed. No eoch cer 
tificate was filed on behalf of this company in 
January, 1871, but in January 1872, and 1878, 
euch certificate was filed. 

Substantially the state of facts appearing to 
the court, a motion was made on behalf of the 
defendants to dismiss the complaint. Mr. Mc- 
Farlane, on behalf of tbe motion, contended that 
the statute upon which the suit was based, and 
upon which it was sought to hold the defend- 
ants personally liable, was in its nature penal; 
that as such it should be strictly construed, and 
giving it such etrict conetroction, it cannot have 
contemplated that if a company should be com- 
pelled to filea mere negative certificate to the 
effect that nothing had been done. The fact was 
he said, that prior to the let of January, 1871, 
there had been but # mere nominal organization 
of the company, no stock had been issued, no 
debts contracted, nothing done except for Mr. 
Brooke, representing the company, to make a 
verbal contract with the plaintiff to furnish the 
gcods which he a yr furnished during 
1871. In January, 1871, therefore, when it is 
claimed default was made in filing the etatatory 
certificate, there was nothing to certify to except 
that they bad done nothing, and soch certificate 
was not contemplated by statute. In January, 
1872, the required certificate was filed, and that 
substantially complied with the statute so far as 
plaintiff's p Hn was concerned. But even if 
plaintiff did acquire a right in 1871 to hold de- 
fendants p lly liable ander the statute, in 
1872, after the statute had been complied with 
by the filing of the certificate, he voluntarily 
waived that right by surrendering the old notes 
and practically creating anew debt as of that 
date, by taking new notes, three of which bad 
net matured at the time he commenced his 
action 

In opposition to the motion Mr. D. M. Porter 
cited decisions which he claimed bronght plain- 
tiffs claim clearly within the provisions of the 
statute. He also took the farther ground that 
the cirtificatee, as filed, were imperfect, in that 
they failed to state how much of the stock of 
the company had been sold, in addition to the 
amount not paid for in cash. The certificates to 
which Mr. Porter referred was filed, one in Jan- 
uary, 1872, and the other in January 1873. That 
filed iv January, 1872, states as follows: ‘‘The 
amount of capital stock of this company, and 
which has been issued for the purchase of patent 
tights, and whch has not been paid in cash, is 
$300,000; debte, $45,393 38.’’ The certificate 
filed in January, 1873, fixes the respective 
amounts, as stated in the preceding one, at 
$300,000 and $81, 711. 

Mr. Portor offered to prove in addition, that 
the certificates were false—that the capital stock 
of the company was only $200,000 iustead of 
$300,000, bat the court ruled ont the testimony, 
‘the first certificate was signed by E. P. Conklin, 
F¥. W. Brooks, and 2. L. M. Barlow, as Trustees, 
and William H. Taylor as Secretary; the sec- 
ond by Bdward Parkman, F. W. Brooks, and 8. 
L. M. Barlow as Trustees, and William H. Taylor 
as Secretary. 

Secretary Taylor proved the publication of 
both certificates as required by statute. 

Chief Justice Monell denied the motion to 
dismiss the complaint, holding that it had al- 
ready been{decided by the courts interpreting 
the statute in question that a failure to file the 
required certificate rendered the Trustees of a 
company personally liable for all debts due by 
the company prior to the time of such neglect, 
and for all subeequent debts contracted prior 
to the time of complying with the statotory 
provision in this reepect; that such default had 
been made in January, 1871, and the debt in 
question having been created during that year, 
and prior to the defect being remedied in Janu- 
ary, 1872, plaintiff acqnired the right to enforce 
payment by the Trustees individually; and the 
renewal of the notes in 1872,after the certificate 
was filed, did not change that right. The jary 
was therefore directed to find a verdict in favor 
of the plaintiff for the full amount claimed, and 
interest, $7,272 68 





THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Rufus Hatch, this Company is in the ascendant, 
and on March 18th they launched at Chester, 
Pa., the new iron steamship City of Peking, the 
largest veesel ever built in this or any other 
country, except the Great Euste.n. 

At nine o’clock A. M.,a long special train 
left Jersey City for Chester, where on its ar- 
rival it met » special train trom Washington, 
and after a short walk the passengers of both 
trains reached the shipyard of Mr. Roach. 

The City of Peking rested on the ways along- 
sile the City of Yeddo, another immense steam- 
ship now building. She is 423 feet long by 48 
feet beam, and over 6,000 tons burden. She has 
four decks, and accommodations for 150 cabin 
and 1,800 steerage passengers, She is well vep- 
tilated, beautifully farnished, and very strong. 
Her smoking room, diving saloon, hospital, 
and cabins are on a grand scale, and her state 
rooms are roomy and comfortable. Her en- 
gines are of the most approved modern fashion, 
and she has ten life boats. 

At a quarter past one the last prop was knock- 
ed from under the Peking, and the immense ves- 
sel slid from the ways into the stream, and 
tested like a swan on the bosom of a beauti- 
fal lake. Meantime a ealute was fired, the band 
played, and five thousand guests viewed the 
launch from within the yard, while thousands 
stood on the wharveson both sides. The steam- 
ship was christened by Miss Emiline Roach of 
New York. 

Soon after a grand collation was served in the 
upper etory of the moulding loft, a large buil- 
ding within the yard. Mr. Sage, the President 
of the Company, Mr. Roach, Senator Cameron, 
and.Senator Bogy, and last, but not least, Mr. 
Rafus Hatch, (who had charge of the entire en- 
tertainment) made some happy temarks, which 
were enthusiastically applauded. 

The return to New York was of the pleasant- 
est description, and was enlivened by many first- 
clase speeches and songs. 

The following interesting particalars in re- 
gard to the City of Peking, are taken from ano 
official description of the veessl : 

The bulkheads are fitted between double 
frames, so ae to insure the greatest tightness and 
resistive power in the event of it ever becoming 
necessary to depend on them for safety. All the 
deck beams are placed on every alternate fram, 
with ‘‘ knee”’ plates forged on them, and are 
tiveted to the frames and stringers. The ‘shel! 
plating” of the vessel varies from 11-16 to 16-16 
of an inch in thickness. No plate is lees than 
12 feet long, and each plate tapers to suit the 
ship’s sheer. Every shell plate has been tested, 
before being put into the ehip, to several timer 
the strain, in both simple and compound rela- 
tions, it can ever be called upon to bear iv 
actual use. All shell plates are flash jointed on 
the vertical section, and lap jointed on the lon- 
gitudinal section, and they are all riveted ac- 
cording to the rules of the Burean Veritas. Al! 
the ship’s skylighte sre arranged to combine 
the maximum of utility, strength, and water 
tightness, The rudder, frame, and stock are o' 
the beet hammered iron, and every means 
that the intelligence bas devised and exper. 
ence confirmed as useful, bas been employed t: 
render this important part of the wassel abso 
Intely secure. 

Tho City of Peking is farnished with the most 
approved steam steering spparatue, as well ac 
two other band-wheel steering apparatuser, one 
forward ard the other aft. The steam appara- 
tus is furnished with a friction brake to hold or 
stop the rudder at any point, and with a pointer 
to indicate exactly at what degree the rudder is 
at any moment. The whole of the bottom of the 
ship iscovered with White’s waterproof Portland 
cement, which fills up all spaces solid to the lim 
ber holee. ‘ths four decks are as strong and 
watertight as iron plating and fastenings, and 
hard wood an! pitch pine and cement can make 
them. Ventilators have been abundantly eup- 
plied in all parts of the ship, and so arranged as 
to admit ucd:r all circnmstances a continuous 
current of fresh air, and to exclade water. The 
bollow iron masts also serve as ventilators. 

The upholstery is principally of crimson 
Utretcht velvet, and the catio farnitare includes 
everything of utility and convenience that is 
usual in first-class private residences. Particu. 
lar attention has been devoted to the provision 
of asmoking-room as spacious and eplendidly 
appointed as the most exacting taste could re- 
quire. The hospital is boilt and furnished with 
everything necessary to the perfect working of 
that d ent. The cook’s room is farnished 
with everything that can render complete a ma- 
tine kitchen. ‘Ihe dining saloon is 34x47 feet, 
and is finished in maple and ebony. with an ele- 
gant cornice around the ceiling, and with appro- 
priate paintings, and plate mirrors, and piano. 
Nothing has been omitted that could render this 
saloon, in epuipment and decorations, the model 





= of ite class, The ladies’ cabin is abaft of all 


Once more, under the able management of| pl 


the other cabins. A low and wide sofa rons 
around the stern, with hardwood armpieces 
laced about 24 inches apart to form seats. 
Adjoining the cabin is a commodious ladies’ 
bath-room, with a shower-bath, and otherwise 
fitted with all the latest improvements. The 
mail-room and the bailion-room are each built 
entirely of iron, with fron decks and ceilings, 
and are fitted with Chubb’s chilled-iron doors 
and locks. The cabin and staterooms have in- 
termediate doors whereby they may be convert- 
ed into double staterooms. ‘The doors are furn- 
ished with ground plate glass, and the bedding 
and all other eccommodations are in a style that 
could not be surpassed. All berths are 6 feet 6 
inches by 28 inches wide. 
The night lighting is from electroplated mud- 
erator lampe of the most approved jon, 
and is ample for all purposes. To prevent rust 
and to secure permanent soundness, every piece 
of iron received three coats of red lead paint ip 
addition to the oruamental painting. The 
frames and plates were both painted before the 
ship was put together, and previous to launch- 
ing, the bull was covered with several coats of 
anti-fouling composition. The ship is fnrnished 
with ten boats, the largest four of which are 26 
feet long by 7 feet 6 inches wide, aod 3 feet 3 
inches deep, and the smallest 22 feet long by 5 
feet 3 inches wide and 2 feet 2 inches deep 
They are fitted with lowering apparatus and are 
otherwise perfect according to the most exact- 
ing conditiona of the cfficial inspectors. All the 
lower masts and topmaste are of iron and in on 
iece, and the sails are made of the extra long 
hex canvas of the Gomock Ropework Company. 
The ship is furnished with a full set of awnings 
which cover it from stem to stern. These awn 
loge are incombustible. The distilling epparat- 
ns provides 4,000 gallons of fresh water per day 
for passenger consumption. The total weight o! 
‘ron used in constructing the steampship was 
5,400,000 pounds. 








THE CIRCULATING MEDIA OF GREAT BRIT- 
AIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


From an investigation made by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington, it appears that the total amount of 
gold coin circulating in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland at the 
close of 1872 was £84,551,000; silver, 
£15,000,000; bronze, £1,148,000; ex- 
cess of bank notes over coin reserves, 
£40,540,000; total circulation in coin and 
notes, £141,239,000—being equivalent in 
United States gold coin to $686,421,540. 

The metallic currency, coin and bul- 
lion of France is given at 4,000,000,000 
francs; notes of the Bank of France in 
circulation oa December 26th, 1873, 
2,807,689,625 franes ; total, 6,807,689,625 
frances. Deduct metallic reserve in bank 
December, 28,759,962,419 francs, and the 
currency circulation is 6,047,727,206 
francs, equivalent in United States gold 
coin, at 20 cents to the franc, to $1,209, 
545,441. : 

In the twenty-two States composing the 
North-German Confederation the sup- 
posed aggregate of coin is 632,455,362 
thalers. The coin held in reserve by the 
banks to protect their note circulation is 
100,000,000 thalers, leaving in the hands 
of the people 532,455,362 thalers. The 
notes in the hands of the people amount to 
253,159,142 thalers; making coin and 
notes in the hands of the people, 785,594,- 
504 thalers, equivalent in United States 
gold coin to $557,772,098. The German 
government within the last two years 
has coined about 334,000,000 thalers in 
gold. 

—_—_—_—_—_ 

The United States Coinage. 


Since the first of January, 1873, $40,000,000 
have been added to the United States gold coin- 
age, waking altogether $150,000,000, if there 
be Included go'd bars of the value of $8,000,000 
composed of British standard gold from the 
melting of sovereigns,and now in the New York 
Assay Office. The gold coinage for April, May 
and June will be $3,000,000. 

In the recent monetary conference at Paris, 
France and her monetary allies, restricted the 
coinege of silver, which, as a matter of course, 
is in the direction of a gold standard. These 
with other circumstancer, show that the struggle 
in Europe is to secure the existing gold stock. 
The Director of the Mint thinks that the United 
States should enter the lists with the same view. 
He anticipates that more gold will be mined in 
April, May, and Jone next than for many yeare 
past, recent snows by their melting insuring 
extended operations by hydralic meanr. It ie 
the intention to resnme operations at the New 
Orleans Mint, for which an appropriation is pro- 
posed by the Committee on Appropriations at 
the instance of the Treasury Department. The 
flow of gold and silver to New Orleans will thus 
be increased, and much of the coinage must go 
to South American states in the course of trade. 





Narrow Gavas Roaps:—It is a long time 


since the Narrow Gauge Railroads have been be- 
fore the public, and certain facts brought out at 
the recent meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, will be of interest, In the 
United States 944 miles of these roads are 
already constructed, and 3,737 miles are project- 
ed as parts of the roads now partly finished. 
Daring this winter 80 additional miles will be 
built, The gange ie three feet. In Canada, 402 
miles are in running order out of 841 projected. 
Besides this, 900 miles are under construction 
in the United States. The returns of these roads 
show a gratifying condition of business, and a 
reasonable profit, and prove that the Narrow 
Gauge system is well adapted to certain portions 
of the country. It may be made a great ele- 
ment of progress and wealth as the feeder of 
Tronk Lines. These narrow tracks can pene- 
trate into recesses not readily accessible by the 
wider gauge. 


—_—_—__ 

Tue Gruman, CLINTON AND Sprina" 
FIELD Raitroap 1n Ittinors.—Receiver 
Hinckley, reports that during his first 
three months of possession, the net earn- 
ings of the road have been $19,667 78— 
an inerease of $463 31 over last year. 
The expenses decreased $23,076 60. The 
overdue pay-rolls for September, October 
and November have been settled. 


hmm 

Raitroaps 1s Micuican.—The report 
of the Michigan Railroad Commissioner 
shows, that that State is one of the fore- 
most in the country, in the number and 
value of its railroads in proportion to its 
population. On the Ist of January there 
were 3,300 miles of completed railroad 
in the State, valued at $115,000,000 
whose running expenses were last year 
more than $20,250,000, and whose earn- 
ings were $32,000,000. The rates of 
freight on the State roads are lower than 
in most of the other States, and are but a 
little over one-third of what they were in 
1864, All the roads, except four, are 
supplied with air breaks. 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCLorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all of the United States, and the dev 
which have taken place in every branch of science, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and fublishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘“‘ The American Ly nal 

Within the last ten years the progress of very in 
every dep tof k ledge has made a new wo: 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and usefu! artsand the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent reve- 
lutions have occurred, involving national of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, y been ended, and 4 new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large i to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the in? le explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the i rs. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
ate as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of day, but which ought now to 
take their place in p t and auth history. 

In peers the present edition for the press, it has 
acco: ly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
informa: to th: ible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh uction 1n literature, and of the newest 
i t in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events 


vents. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

one of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
ag and with such : ts in ite sition as 
ave been suggested by 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force te 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, ne pains have been sy to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and 1t 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high c ter 

is work is sold to Subscribers only, 
livery of each volume. It will be comp! 
large octayo vol 8, CAC taining about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engraving», 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
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PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 
In — Cloth, per Vol...--+0+++ eeeseoccoes 5 00 
In Library Leather, per vol «. 6 00 
1n Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per VOl....++++++ 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per VOl..--++-+reesreeee ---10 00 


Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 
completion, will be issued once in two months. f 
*,* Specimen of the “American Cyclopedia,’’ 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
application. 

Phirst-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance Cup te $608,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted -by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeapLanps. 








“The aan Assurance 
LONDON. 


Corporation 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,2345425. 


Loca COMMITTEE. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 





CUNARD LINE. 


GORDON NORRIE, 


Tons. EstaBlisHéep 1840. 
od Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 3. CANADA. ane oe! 
.G )D FOSTE : CE ...........4310| The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships- 
J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, HOWARD POTTER, THE QUEEN... = three p' 
Of Foster & Thomson. Of Brown Bros. & Co. E ND........-3441 





LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesday. 


CHARLES M. FRY. 


No, 2g Wall Street. 


LLA HELVETIA ........3970 
DENMARK 2222.22. ace St iicanneasassenmna 
One of the above es will leave New York way 
Wednesday, Liv i 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 














FRAME, HARE 


& LOCKWOOD, MANAGERS, 


No.’s 88 Wa. Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 





H. H. CAHILL, M.D. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Physician and Surgeon, 
386 Broome Street, N. Y, 


Hours, 9 to 12 A.M 
CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY. 

















LADIES! 


For the BEST MONTHLY FASHION AND STORY 
MAGAZINE, see 


. ’ * 
Harrison’s Young Ladies Journal 

PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Price, Turmry-Frye Cents Per Single Copy. Yearty 
Supscription, Four Doitans any Firry Cents, includ- 
ing the Extra Double Christmas Part, and all the Colored | 
Fashion Plates. Gigantic Supplement of Fashions and 
Berlin Woo! Patterns and Gifts, & 

RK. C. GURNEY, Agent tor ‘oe P a 60 East 

th Street, NEW YORK. 

@45~ Sold by all Bookseliers and News Dealers through- 

out the United States and Canada. 





~ OFFICE OF THE — 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
“119 BROADWAY, Ww. WM 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fuirs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 
IS7S. ccccccccscccccccsccccsoss $100,395 77 








Iremiums received from Jan. 1, 


to Dec. 31, 1873, inclusive.... 736,774 40 








Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Polleles, except 
on Cargo and Fceight for the Voyage, 
NO RI-KsS HAVE BEEN TAKEN UPON 
HULLS OF VESSELS. 

Vremiums marked off as earned during the 


pertod a8 AbOVe....-.eeeeees eeereccece eoes $745,623939 
Puid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c., 


during the a pe eased 79598,319 43 

teturn Premiw -$41,410 
THE COMPANY T1AS "THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank... ..6eeceeceeseeee $88 947 38 


United States and other stocks... -440,895 73 
Loans on Stocks, drawing ints rest244, 159 00 





—— $749.993 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple...... + 117,087 O4 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 


Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated at.... sesseeee eoee 74,648 93 


Total Assets.... ccccceccseces ecccvecce $1,001,220 08 
SIX PER CENT. INTERE ST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of February 
FIFTY PER CE NT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
YHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re 
deemed and psid in cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of Be sbruary, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. 
A dividend in Scrip of CHIR’ Y-FIV® PER 
c “uN 1’. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending December 3st, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 


JOUN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 


il. b. CLAFPLIN, FRANCIS PAYSON, 
G. Db. H. GILLESPIE, JBUIAL READ, 
A.C, RICHARDS, JOHN R, WALLER, 
A. 8. BARNES, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
WM. T. BLODGETT one £0. W. MORRIS, 
JOIN A, BARTOW, SOUTHMAYD, 


ALEX. M. EARLE, 
W. M. RICHAKDS, 
I, C. SOUTHWICK, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R, TAYLOR, 
ADAM 'T. BRUCE, “ 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FOREST, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hare, Secretary. 


THOS. B. MERRICK, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, 
FERDINAND A. BOKER, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D, ROLPH, 
JOHN H. CLARK 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 
DEVOLED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MUNES and INSURANCE, 
Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


M4 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITYe 





LAMAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
184 BROADWAY. 


pe ay 





all available in 
Bapares .------$250,517.63 
LOSS by the Boston Fire... 75,000.00 





An assessment to make good any im- 
—— of capital, if any, this day 
een voted by the Board of Directors. 


SAAC R. ST.. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres. 
| WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 287H, 1874. 
JSS THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 





ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31st DE- 
cemMBeERr, 1873: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from ‘st 
Jan., 1873, to 31st Dec., 1873.. «$6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not mark. an- 
UBLY, 1873... cccreccccvcccccccevccccseseees 2y212,160 70 








Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8, 723,274 92 92 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 
to 3lst December, 1873.. eevee seeee$6,290,016 73 





Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

PETISCB..00 0 ccccccccerecccccsse$l, 258,319 26 

The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks........++....$8,567,105 (0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims Lae 

the Company, estimated at.. crecccees 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and Bulls Receivable. coecsece 2,833,302 27 

Cash in Bank 521,340 19 


erpoo w 
every aw eae and fortnightly, to London direct from 


New ¥ 
Cabin passage to Li I. seeereeeeeee$70, $80 and $90. 
Prepaid Cabin iverpool, “3 Excursion 


tickets to ae and return at lowest rates. 


ee Liverpool. oeseesnssensese ecco 
aoe and from Liverpool, 


Ys, Glasgow, Sota 
Christiana, or Copen- 





yd, Rott thenb 





The cuametiet& this line ere htm the 


_—_ in the A’ tic service leaving the port of New 
York. T are built in water-tight Gaon. and 
~ spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort o and speed, safety and com- 





fort, with pom com 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





ptt! OF BROOKLYN..Saturday, March 28. 2 P.M. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS.... ..Saturday, April 4. 2 P. M. 
CITY OF PARIS...........Saturday, April 11.1 P. M. 
and every following ho ad and Saturday, from Pier 
45, North mee New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $70, $80, and $90, Gold, Saag heey 
ee ber | ig La at low ra 
8 —To Queenstown, 1, G@ Ww, 

do , London, Cardiff, ares a _ 
Preraip Certiricates from above ports $32, lf 
Drarts at lowest aga 
For Cabin Passage an: ly at the 
Company’s Office, 15 wo, WAY, wow Iw YORK. 
For Steerage at 33 BROADWAY, or at Pier 


45 North River, N. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. | steers 








GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, 
FREIGHT, 


To California via Panama. 


magnificent steamers of this line will be dis- 
patched from Pier No. 42 North River, New York, as 
under: 


Saturday, March 14, at 2 ep. m., HENRY CHAUNCEY, 

Commodore A. G. Gray. Passenge: Ts and ht. 
Saturday, March 28, at 2Pp™M., COLON, Capt. ———. 

Passengers and 


PASSAGE AND 





BK ccoccccs Cocccccccccccccccccccs 
Total amount of Assets........+++++-$15,613,642 52 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1873, for which certificates will issued 


on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 
By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 

Wittus H. Wene, 
Snerrakp Gaypy, 
Gorpon W. Buayaam, 
Freperick Cuauney, 
Cuares P. Burpert, 
Francis Skippy, 
Rost. B. Minturn, 
Rosrer L. Stewart, 
Wiis E. Bunxer, 
James G, DeForest, 
Atexanper V. Bake, 
CHargies D. Leverica, 
Josian O. Low, 
Craeres H. Marsuauy 
Avotru Lemoyne, 
Groner W. Lane, 
Ava T. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. Il. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 


J. D. Jones, 

Cw Ries Dennis, 

W IL. H. Moore, 
Hexry Co.t, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarces H. Ressertr, 
Lowe. HoLBrRook, 
Roya Puerrs, 
Tavip Layr, 

James Bryce, 
Daniet 8. MILLER, 
Wa. Srvnors, 

Ileyny K, Boornrt, 
Wituitam E. Dover, 
Josrernu GarLiarp, JR 
C. A. HAND, 

James Low, 

Joun D. Hewtert, 

Bb. J. Low ranp, 
Bens. Bawoock, 





FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Adyance, 








J. D, HEWLETT, Third Vice-President, 


ight. 
es ul “ lp. u., ACAPULCO, Capt. ———. 
Passengers ‘and frei: as 
Saturday, April 25, atl. «., HENRY CHAUNCEY, 
Commodore A. G. GRAY. Passengers and freight. 
And every fortnightly Saturday thereafter, connecting 
at Panama with all steamers for Central America, Meri- 


can coast, —— South ports. 

Passenge will call at Kingston, Jamaica, both 
on their yo and homeward trips, arriving at that 
porton Friday, the sixth day after leaving New York, 
and leaving Saturday Pp. m, for Aspinwall. 

Extra steamers for freight &¢., will be dispatched on in- 
termediate Saturdays, whenever the necessities of trans- 
portation may require it. 


To Japan and China. 


The splendid steamers of this line leave San Francisco 
first of every month for Yokohama, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai, amying & U pees States mails. 

Ext 1 be Paaetied on the 20h of he 
mx whenever saficient busi offers. 
this line leaving Hong Kong after go 1, hext,will tring 
freight to San Francisco, 








to Panama via Yokohama and 
without breaking bulk. 
Time contracts and true bills of lading issued via 


Panama. 
Tea will be brought from San Francisco to New York, 
fast, in twenty-eight days, at $40 gold, per ton of 2,000 


pounds. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

(including berth, meals,:nd all Corr for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency, 
according to location 
New York to Kingston, $25 or $50 gold, according to 
location. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, gold. 
For Freight and passage or other information a: 
the Comp:n *s Office, Pier 42 North River, foot 
street, New York. 
RUFUS HATCH, 
Vice-Pres. and Managing Director. 

a 


ly at 
‘anal 


H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent 








New York Post Office Notice, 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, — Ww week rag 
Saturpay, April 4th, 1874, il clore at thi 


oftice, as follows: On Tvespay at 12% P. M. 


» on Wep- 
Sarurpay at 4A. M.and 12 M. 





= at12 M.; on Tuurspay at lly ty M. and on 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers beet tay J Sterage. —First Class, 15, 1” and 
21 


FROM NEW TORK OR BOSYON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 





Steerage, urrency. 
pow sae tahets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all of Europe, at lowest rates. 


rough Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
For Freigh' 1 Sabie bin 1 he C 
‘or t an a aan apply at the Company’s 
CBee, 4 Bowling Green, . di 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 








NEW | YORK _TO CARDIFF. 
The South Wales es Atlantic Steam- 


ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 

poy Fate from Pennsylvania Railroad Whar!, Jersey City, 


GLAMORGAN.............- occcscccccccccoes March 21 
PEMB - yangwseeananees coccccccccccseteocs 
Carry good Ren gn eee Ty oe = 
Carry a’ Passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to poits 
in the British Channel ey all other points in England. 
The for the trade, ere 
provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 


CABIN AND seaees PASSENGERS. 
First Cabin .. ....... ove — and $80 currency. 
+955 








Second ee currency. 
eeccceccce $30 currency. 
ee inininn- m Cardiff.........+...$33 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars apply in Cardiff at the Com 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 

No. 17 Broadway, New York. 








THE 

NafeDepositZompany 

OF VEW YVORK, 

140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Liberty Street. 

FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 

The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 


ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The brick walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR 1HE 


SAFE-K EEPING 


VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE. JEWELRY, 


WILLS, Etc. 
UNDER GUARAN IEE, 
RENTIVG OF SAPES, 
IN ITs 


Fire and Burgilar-Pro:f Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED SEN, 
Rooms for Ladies, 
With every event, at a med desks, &c., are 
Very many Indies ar are renters or depositors. 
A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 


FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 


At the Compan: or request its Charter confines 
its business x Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premises, 





Whetaer or business or from curiosity, 








